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THE LOVE OF NATURE 

IK THE EAR LY ENGLISH POETRY 

PRECKDF.D BV SOME INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OX THE POETIC INTERPRETATION 

OF NATURE. 

BY OSCAR DOLCH, DR. PHIL. 



The various aspects of Nature have always exercised a great influence on Man's ideas; inrt.imr. of th. 
they have, in different countries, caused different habits of national thought and thus given a "It**-'. 



particular tone to religion, arts, literature and, in a word, to all the principal manifestations of ' J '" 
the human mind. This influence has partly been directed to the intellect, partly to the imagi- 
nation: in the Hrst case it has given rise to a spirit of scientific analysis, to natural and phy- 
sical science; in the second case to an admiration and veneration of nature, which has found its 
foremost expression in art, especially in poetry. Both these contemporaneous influences of the 
aspects of nature, the intellectual or scientific one and the imaginative or poetical one, which, 
in the infancy of mankind, had their common origin in mythology, have been very powerful in 
our times; indeed, they form the two opposite sides of the one great current of modern thought. 
The ardent, sensitive, reverent regard, with which the modern poet treats Nature, shall, in the 
following researches, be traced to its origin in the English poetic literature, in which the love 
of nature has been made, perhaps more than in any other, a distinct element of poetry. 1 ) 

Nor is this to be wondered at. There is no country that offers on so comparatively R*tuh 
small a space so much variety and beauty of landscape as Britain. Take, for instance, a quiet "undtrTi."" 1 
and tame English landscape: green meadows with gazing and ruminating cattle; canals or navi b»«i«>>»b 
gable rivers; neat, clean, scattered cottages beside proud family mansions; antique churches with 
churchyard elms; footpaths, intersected by stiles, leading across pleasant fields and along shady 
hedgerows — and compare it to a wild and romantic Welsh or Highland scene: lofty mountains: 
rocky and lonely recesses; tufted woods overhanging precipices; lakes intersected with castled 
promontories; wide and solitary moors: gigantic ruins; mountain echoes repeating the scream of 
the eagle and the roar of the cataract: in short, all those glens, braes, shaws, leas, burns, 
linns and lochs sung by the poets. What a contrast!*) And moreover, there is no nation that 
has a finer feeling for the beauties of nature and that has studied them more intently for the 
purpose of landscape gardening than the English. The magnificence of English park scenery » 
is imposing; art combined with nature has done every thing to encompass the domestic abodes 
of the higher classes with the most exquisite charms. But what is still more to be acknow- 
ledged, is the tendency and the talent of the middle and even of the lower classes to create a 
litte paradise around their homes. 

1 
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Thr lor.- of x«. Ill such a country and with such a people it appears natural, that the soul should he 

g '" h powerfully affected by the outward world and that art should have seized upon and expressed 



this relation in its manifold ways. Indeed, a rural feeling run* through English poetry, natural 
description occupies a considerable portion of it, the poetical images are frequently taken from 
the life of nature; and it would be of no little interest to follow up the traces of this love of 
nature throughout the wide range of English literature, composing a picture that should point, 
out, in its different periods, the many kinds of intimacy between the movements of Nature and 
the heart of Man and the different ways in which poets have represented and interpreted them. 
This has not yet been done by anybody, as far as I know, and it certainly can only he well 
done by one who is himself a poet, gifted with the power of minute observation, intense feeling 
and skilful representation. Far from attributing to myself such high qualities, I purpose only, 
attracted by the interest the subject has for me as a teacher, to go back to the earliest times 
of English literature and submit its poetic monuments to such researches as enable us to dis- 
cover the sources of that love of nature which plays so great a part in English poetry. I have 
repeatedly had the pleasure of observing the great delight with which the pupils of our upper 
classes read the poetic descriptions of nature in English works such as \\ alter Scott's Lady of 
the Lake, Milton's 1' Allegro and 11 Penseroso, Macpherson s Ossian, Thomson's Seasons &c. But 
before entering into the subject at large, I think it advisable for better understanding it and 
for avoiding unnecessary repetitions, to make some general remarks on the poetic interpretation 
of Nature and on the different ways in which poets have treated her. 
I Natural Science explains Nature hy the properties of matter and reduces all her mani- 

fold aspects to the operation of some simple laws; poetry seizes the relation of those aspects to 
the human heart and tries to interpret them. Both the man of science and the poet must be 
observers, but they extract distinct truths from the same object. The botanist, for instance, 
examines the different organs of a Mower, its form and hues, to give it its place in his system; 
the poet must observe all that as accurately, but to another end, he wants to see what gives 
it meaning to the soul. Long before the botanist, the geologist, the scientific man, generally- 
speaking, had made their investigations, the poet had had his eyes upon the objects of nature 
and had noted their distinctions. The poet was the first faithful observer of nature, even in her 
minutest details, as may be seen by the beautiful descriptions and exact images in the Psalms 
and in the poems of Homer. A true poet cannot make of Nature what he chooses. He must 
paint her as she is; he must study her features and aspects with fidelity and exactness, before 
his imaginative power can make them symbols of human sentiment ; ' I he must be as seusible 
to the great movements of the celestial bodies, to the light and shade they cast, to the grand 
and wonderful phenomena of Nature, to the delicate veins in the tiniest leaf, as to the sighing ^ 
of the reeds, before being able to awaken sentiments and emotions in the mind of man. 4 ) 

Alexander von Humboldt distinguishes three stages of contemplating and enjoying Nature/') ] 
I'hv.u-u nd r. The lowest is independent of man's .scientific knowledge and almost of the peculiar cha - 

"^H^^y racter of the surrounding scenery. Wherever the eye may rest on the ranging landscape, the 
heart must respond to its beauty in consequence of the wonderful harmony which exists between 
the soul of man and the t'niverse. The emotions evoked are spontaneous ami unconscious, a« 
true and rational however as are the actions of any law of Nature, for they are not confined 
to any age or any class of men or any degree of civilization, but belong alike to the child, the 
pea-sant and the man of knowledge, if only the heart be natural and unspoiled. The contemplation 
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of Nature suffices to refresh and cheer the weary soul; she has a wonderfully soothing and tran 
quillizing influence upon our heart, afflicted by pain and grief, agitated by wild passion. This 
unconscious delight, which we find in out-of-door life, im Freien, may be said to be me- 
rely physical, a thing rather of the nerves; but it is closely allied to our religious sentiment. 
We feel that the Universe must be governed by eternal laws, that all celestial and terrestrial 
things must be subject to a higher order, that there must be a .Supreme and Almighty Being. 
Nature's universality and divinity contrast then with the narrowness of our own existence and 
our soul is borne away in ecstacy and wonder. If we east a look into the albums for travellers 
which we find in much resorted -to places, almost all inscriptions, as far as they result from 
the impression the surrounding landscape has made upon the human iniud, betray these feelings.") 

A second kind of admiration derived from the outward world arises from the impressions iodmduninj 
which the individual character of the aspects of Nature make upon the human mind. Such im- 
pressions are more lively, more precise, more expressive, and bear therefore more relation, whether of 
likeness or contrast, to certain mental emotions. The merry month of May with its sweet -singing 
birds, its green woods, its crystal brooks and azure sky, calls forth or responds to feelings different 
from those called forth by the joyless winter-day with its leafless trees, its blinding sleet and snow, its 
howling tempest ami cloudy sky. The wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower and the sturdy high-towering 
oak, or the clmul like btmdij of the pine-tree; the rising and the setting sun; the peacable, lovely and 
fertile plain, the solitary moor, the wild, craggy mountains; the sweet-breathing Zephyrus and the 
biting blast of the north; the soft-murmuring brook and the foamy, wild-roaring sea; the calm, starry 
night, the flashes of lightning and the rolling thunder — these are a few of the endless number 
of characteristic pictures nature presents to the great variety of man's ideas and sentiments. 
The peak of Teneriffa, where piles of clouds separate the cone of ashes from the lower surface 
of the earth, but suddenly, torn by a rising current of air, tmveil to the surprised eye of the 
spectator the vine-clad hills of Orotava and the beautiful gardens of the coast; 7 ) Fingal's cave 
on the isle of Staffa with its high walls formed of the most regular basaltic columns, with its 
arched root looking like Mosaic work and the sea rushing in and dashing against the rocks with 
a loud roar; the Northern Light or Aurora borealis, an immense belt, consisting of fiery rays, 
and extending in a semicircle over the horizon, exhibiting the greatest variations in the brilliant 
changes of its colours, and the continued increase and disappearance of its rays, often accom- 
panied by a crackling, sparkling, hissing, whistling and a noise equal to that of artificial fire- 
works — these grand scenes of Nature act upon the human mind by their individual character. 
In fact, there lies an endless treasure of meaning hid in Nature, but just as much or as little, 
as the soul of every one can see in her. 

Of all the aspects of Nature there is none that acts so powerfully and agreeably upon Phr«'»«»o«»y 
the human mind as the great variety of the plants. They are the colored carpet that clothes rt *" x * UnD 
the rocky body of the earth, softening its asperities, subduing its harsher features and animating 
the landscape. Among the great number of vegetable individuals, several groups may however 
be distinguished which have certain characteristic signs and appearances common to them. Each 
of these groups produces an impression of its own, which may be called a typical one. Humboldt 
counts sixteen types which determine the physiognomy of all the different landscape pictures of 
the earth;") others count more or less. The ferns and the grasses, for instance, give to the 
landscape a character of tenderness and ease, of grace and elegance, while the Cactus tribe is 
the type of stiffness; the pine-forest is the image of peace, sternness, solemnity, bold elevation 

1* 
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towards Heaven and forms a decided contrast to the graceful charm and to the variety of the 
forest* of leaf- bearing trees.") 

However not only through the forms and colors discerned by the eye, but also through 
the odors they exhale and the sounds they produce, plants give relation and meaning to man's 
soul. It is especially the latter point which must not be neglected in the physiognomy of the 
vegetable kingdom, for the plants also have their distinct voices and Nature has her music.'") 
When the wind blows over the grassy fields or the bloomy heather, through the green wood or 
the dry copse, the whispering, rustling, rushing, whistling, creaking, screaking, rattling voices 
of the plants together with a thousand other voices of the animate and inanimate creation make 
a natural concert that speaks to man, rouses his inmost feelings and inspires him with the 
divine song. 

sct*nc» »ud A third and still higher degree of the admiration of the objects and effects in nature is 

tm»gin»tioD. wnere ideas unite with the emotions of the heart, where man has not only the sentiment 
but the knowledge of the harmony and lawfulness in the world. Nature is commonly said to 
lose by the investigation of her powers and virtues part of her charms, her niystcriousness and 
consequently her sublimity, but the admiration of the imaginative man of science will, on the 
contrary, be fuller, greater, more intense, because his knowledge enables him to see on whatever 
side of the Universe he looks, marvels more complicated, resemblances more wonderful than 
those seen by any other mortal. Such wonders the contemplation of Nature must have awakened 
in the minds of Kepler, Newton, Faraday, Humphry Davy (who himself was a great poeti, 
A. v. Humboldt and many other men of the highest scientific order. 

The natural philosopher who, like Thomas Young, Arago and Fresnel, observed the un- 
dulatory motion of two rays of light interfering so as to destroy or increase each other; the 
astronomer who, by means of his telescope, discovered the satellites of Uranus at the extreme 
verge of our solar system or who, like Herschel, South and Struve, distinguished colored binary- 
stars in luminous points flashing up; the botanist who studied the circulation of the sap through 
the cells and through the whole plant, or who discerned the same typical structure in all the 
natural families of plants 11 ) — they certainly, when looking at the heavens above their heads 
or at the green and blooming cover of the earth at their feet, will teel an admiration grander 
and more sublime than those whose sense for nature has not yet been sharpened by the insight 
into the connection of the natural appearances. Is it not a sublime instance of that intimate 
connection between all the natural events, that the rays of the sun cause the currents of the 
air and of the sea which make the vapors of water rise from the tropical seas and pass over 
mountains and lands to How back again at last to the ocean in the shape of springs and rivers; 
that those solar rays give plants the faculty of decomposing carbonic acid and water so as to 
prepare combustible substances which serve as nutriment to animals? Is it not wonderful and 
highly poetical to think that all the ends of an acacia or a mimosa or of any other plant, that 
all the thousands of leaves and leaflets, of roots and rootlets, are continually describing curves 
which are not at all of a microscopic minuteness? 1 *) 

Certainly, Science does not oppress imagination, it opens new fields for it: for what is 
order but the presence of thought, the ground of all beauty? Every new discovery, every new 
truth of natural science may therefore be taken possession of by poetry as soon M it has become 
familiar to the mind of the poet, and in some measure to that of his audience. 
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Indeed, it would not be an ungrateful task to follow up, in the history of poetic lite- 
rature, this tendency of familiarizing men'B thoughts with the new regions which science has won. 
Let me only mention a few examples. In Chaucer's The Squyercs Tale the properties of the 
magic mirror are explained by eomposieiouns Of angels and of heigh refkxiotms}*) John Lydgate 
mentions that the moon keeps her light from the sun: In Feverier, when that the frost ie Mone 
Was hornid, full of Phoebus fiery light. 1 *) In Spensers fragment of Mutability Nature passes the 
sentence: that though all things arc varied and sJiift their forms , tliey do not perish, but return to 
their first beings. 16 ) Thomson, in his Seasons, ventures a theory upon the composition of the air: 

and thro' the blue serene, 
For sight too fine, th'etherial nitre flies; 

Storing afresh with elemental life.") 

Byron says in one of his poems that the light of the stars penetrates by means of the dew into 
the interior of the plants, by which it is then reflected in their various hues: 

for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues.") 

Tennyson, in some of his poems of In memoriam, has finely inwrought new truths of Science 
into the texture of yearning affection and spiritual meditation, as, for instance, the modern view 
of the successive formation of the earth's crust and of man: 

They say 
The solid earth whereon ice tread 
In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming -random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
TiU at the last arose the man; 

Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.") 

In fact, there may be danger lest this tendency in poetry go too far. A most curious o»nnn; t,o»« 
poem in this respect is Dr. Darwin's The Botanic Garden in 2 parts, containing the Economy of " *' 
Vegetation and the Loves of the Plants. The sexual system of Linneus has given the basis to the 
latter poem. Ovidius, whom Darwin justly calls the great necromancer at the famous court of 
Augustus, bad transmuted men into trees and flowers; the English poet transmutes, on the con- 
trary, plants into men. According to the ancients the loul of Daphne slept, so to say, in a laurel 
tree, that of Clytie in a sunflower, that of Thisbe in a mulberry -tree; Darwin has undertaken 
to restore them to their original animality, after having remained prisoners so long in their res})cctive 
vegetable mansions. He does not only give sentiments to the plants, he gives them also a face 
and human forms; he imputes to them all the passions and all the customs of civilized people; 
he attributes to the flowers all the caprices and ridiculousnesses of our belles. The following 
examples are some of his metamorphoses: 
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With languid stcft fair Dipsaca retreats, 

Seels the low dell, and in the sultry shade 

Invokes in vain, the Naiads to her aid. 

Four sylvan youths in crystal goblets bear 

The untustcd treasure to the grateful fair; 

Pleased from their hands with modest grace she sips, 

And the cool ware reflects, her coral lifts. 19 ) 

What is the meaning of all these tine words? Who is that fair lady Dipsaca? Who are the 
four youths ready to serve her? You learn by the notes (for without them there is no under- 
standing the sense of Darwin's poems), that the common teasel is meant, which has four stamens 
or males and that there is a cup around every joint of the stem of this plant, which contains 
from a spoonful to half a pint of water serving for the nutriment of the plant in dry seasons. 

With fierce distracted eye Impatiens stands, 
Swells her pale cheeks, and brandishes her hands, 

With rage and hate the astonish'd groves alarms. 
And hurls her infants from her frantic arms*) 

Who can this vegetable monster be? It is the Touch me not The seed vessel of this plant 
consists of one cell with five divisions; each of these, when the seed is ripe, on being touched, 
suddenly folds itself into a spiral form, leaps from the stalk, and disperses the seeds to a great 
distance by its elasticity. 

Sopha'd on silk, amid her charm -built towers, 

Her meads of asphodel, and amaranth boners, 

Where Sleep and Silence guard the soft ahodes, 

In sullen apathy Fapaecr nods. 

Faint o'er her couch in scintillating streams 

1'ass the thin forms of Fancy and of Dreams; 

Froze by inehantment on the velvet ground, 

Fair youths and beauteous ladies glitter round ; 

tin crystal pedestals they seem to sigh, 

liend the meek hue, and lift the imploring eye <(>.*') 

Who is that sorceress or fairy of the vegetable kingdom, surrounded by young gentlemen and 
beautiful ladies? It is the poppy, with many males or stamens and many females or pistils, 
producing the opium, which, when taken in large quantities, is succeeded by intoxication and sleep. 
^ Some of these metamorphoses are, no doubt, very beautiful and highly poetical. There 

" is however an essential difference between the metaphor as we find it in the modern poets and 
the unconscious metaphor of the ancients: what poetical fiction to us is, was reality Ui them. 
It has already been said that, in the prehistoric ages, mythology, as being the creation of the 
human imagination in its attempt to explain the appearance of visible Nature, was the common 
source of philosophy atid poetry. The stars, the clouds and the winds, the hills and the valleys, 
the trees and the rivers, in short, all the different natural objects had their spirits that ruled 
the Universe by their personal power and their own will. This religious system was embellished 
by poetry and gave, by and by, rise to physical science. It must be borne in mind therefore, 
that, in ancient times and with uncultivated nations, the natural metaphors and personifications 
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were believed to t>e truths, whilst, in modern tiiues, they hare shrunk into mere poetical ex- 
pressions. To the old Scandinavians the description of Hel, the goddess of Death, had much 
more meaning and real life than to us. Grim, inexorable and pale she sat in her high, firmly 
bolted mansion, confinig the souls of the deceased in her nine worlds. Hunger is her dish, want 
her knife, sorrow her bed and misery her curtain. Such ancient material descriptions transferred 
to modern times lose their intuitive evidence. Poetry however has kept the old animistic theory 
so far alive as to cause us little effort to represent to ourselves the water -spout as an enormous 
giant or sea- monster or the howling of the storm as the voices of some aerial beings. But 
when Shelley speaks of the moon as 

That orbed nwidcn With white fire laden. 
Whom mortals rail the Moon, 1 *) 

there is not the least danger that any one of us should confound the moon with a maiden; or 
when he personifies winter by the following lines: 

Winter came; the wind teas his whip 

(he ckoppg finger teas on his lip: 

He had torn the eatararts from the hills, 

And they clanked at his girdle like manacles: 

His breath was a chain that without a sound 

The eartli, and the air, and the water bound; 

He came, fiercely drivm in his chariot- throtw 

Hy ten -fold blasts of the arctic zone , n ) 

this powerful and vivid personification does not pass into mythology on account of the reflective 
age in which it was created. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red Swan shows the peculiar way with which the North 
American Indians looked at the sunset. The hunter Odjibwa had killed a bear and commenced 
skinning him, when suddenly something red tinged all the air around him. Hearing a strange 
noise at a distance, he followed it and reaching the shores of a lake soon saw that it came from a 
most beautiful red swan, whose plumage glittered in the sun. He shot at it, but his arrows 
took no effect and the swan remained moving round and round. At last be remembered the three 
magic arrows of his deceased father. He ran home to fetch them. The first arrow came very 
near to it; the second came still closer and the third passed through the neck of the swan a 
little above the breast. Then the bird flapped its wings, rose gradually into the air, and flew 
off towards the sinking sun. Longfellow, inspired by the poetic charm of this myth, has adopted 
it in one of his Indian poems for picturing a sunset: 

Can it be the sun descending 
O'er the lerel plain of watery 
Or the Red Swan floating, (lying, 
Woundetl by the magic arrow. 
Staining all the wares with crimson, 
With the crimson of its life-blood, 
Filling all the air with spleiulour , 
With the splendour of its plumage'*) 

The tradition of the four winds has scarcely anywhere been developed more beautifully and more 
powerfully than in the mythological narrations of the North American Indians. Shawondasee, 
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the careless south -wind that sends the wood -birds, the melons, the tobacco and the grapes in 
purple -clusters, had one sorrow in his heart: he sighed for a tall and slender maiden all alone 
upon a prairie. He louged for her, till her yellow tresses were changed and covered over with 
whiteness; breathing then his sorrow into the air, it filled with white Hakes and the maid va- 
nished from his sight for ever: 

Poor deluded Shau'oudaset ■! 

T was tto woman thai yon gated at, 

T was no maidm that you sighed for, 

T was tlic prairie dandelion 

That through alt the dreamy Summer 

You had gazed at with such longing, 

You had sighed for with sueh jMSfiion, 

And had puffed away for erer, 

IHoun into the air with sighing. 

Ah.' deluded Shawomlascd^) 

Endless are the metaphors and personifications of natural objects in modem poetry. But to us 
they are men- decorations, poetical paraphrases, which have no reality: we use them with perfect 
consciousness that they are metaphors and personifications. In spring, May has vanquished surly 
Winter that jxisses off far to tlw north and falls his ruffian blasts: the north-east is shut up within 
his iron care (Thomson, The Seasons). — Autumn is a maid with straw -wore vest and russet 
cincture, lose pale- tinged, melancholy rotd ?, languid air (Brydges. To Autumn, near her departure). 

— The Queen of .Xight pursues her way among scattered clouds, shrouding her head (Words- / 
worth, Miscellaneous Poems). — The Ocean is the glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form I 
glasses itself in temjtests (Byron, Apostrophe to the Ocean). — The Opening eye-lids of tlw morn: 
the valley with quaint enamell'd eyes: the still morn unit out with sandals guy (Milton, Lycidas). 

— Child of the clouds! Thy hand maid Frost with spangled tissue ipiainl Thy cradle decks: — to 
chant thy birth, thou hast No meaner Poet than the whistling Hlast, And Desolation is thy Patron- 
saint ^Wordsworth, The River Duddon II). — Night's randies are burnt out — and jorttml Hay 
Stands tijitoi on the misty mountains' tops! { Shakespeare ). 

The English language is especially adapted for personifying inanimate objects, because 
it has the great advantage over the other European languages of being able to assign either 
gender, masculine or feminine, to neater nouns. This faculty makes it much more effective in 
poetry or in prose -personifications than the other languages, because inanimate objects have 
a reality given to them by this means which they cannot have in languages that always speak 
of them by masculine or feminine names. It is a natural principle of personification, that the \ 
masculine gender should be assigned to things remarkable for strength, courage, majesty, as I 
winter, north -wind, death, the bigger animals; and the feminine gender to things remarkable for 
gentleness, fruitfulness and beauty, as spring, earth, flowers, the smaller animals &c. The English 
poets differ sometimes in this respect; even the Sun, commonly of masculine gender, has been 
made feminine by Shakespeare, speaking of this celestial body as a fair wench in flame-colored taffeta. 

In spite of this great facility of coining poetical expressions ad libitum, the English 
poets employ in too profuse a manner expressions taken from ancient mythology and have 
thus created an authorized poetical jargon that reminds one too much of scholastic learning to 
be able to please and often disgusts on account of its triteness. One gets tired of hearing con- 
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tinua.ll v such expressions as ruddy Phoebus aud his chair, fair Phoebe, fiery Titan, dame Flora, 
Aurora with her rosy hair, Tithon's bed, Memnon's mother &c. &c. Such expressions have received 
currency in the English poetical language more than anywhere else; they are not restricted to 
any period or any school of English literature, but extend to the old and the new times, to po- 
pular songs as well as to the poetry of the learned. 

The three ways of regarding Nature spoken of have different forms of poetic interpretation. Fo»tic 
The first form may be called the physical interpretation, expressing the nnretlected, child -like 
delight in Nature This form has especially found expression in the early poets, before all in 
Chaucer. The second method is that of using Nature as a background to human action or feeling 
and may be called the objective or epic interpretation. To it may be reckoned the historic 
coloring of Nature and the similes taken from the aspects of the exterior world. Walter Scott 
is a chief representative of this form. The third mode is the subjective or lyric interpretation, 
by which we may understand the subjective coloring of Nature under the impression of some 
sentiment. This form occurs chiefly in lyric poetry, bat it may be found as well in epic and 
dramatic pieces. The works of Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, Shakespeare are full of passages 
relative to it. The fourth way of poetically treating Nature is the purely descriptive inter- 
pretation. This is a modern form, although it may seem to be one of the simplest: early poets 
almost constantly interweave natural description with human action and emotion. Thomson, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson and also Liawin Douglas of the beginning of the lf» ,h cen- 
tury, are examples. The fifth form is the naturalistic or magic interpretation, which, by a 
happy and surprising expression of the physiognomy and movement of the exterior world, gives 
a magic insight into the secret and mysterious life of nature. In this faculty the two great 
magicians Keats and Wordsworth excel. The latter, for instance, has very characteristically de- 
scribed the stem feeling of loneliness about some crag - engirdled tarn in the Highlands by these 
two strokes: 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 

Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags rejteat the raven's croak 

In symphony austere*) 

The sixth form is the scientific interpretation, of which enough has already been said. The seventh 
is the religious interpretation, which acts upon the religious imagination of the human soul 
and administers to it symbols of a better life and a brighter world to come. 

The classification 1 have just given of the different ways in which Nature lends itself 
to the poet's service, is as follows: 



1. The physical interpretation. 

2. The objective or epic interpretation. 

3. The subjective or lyric interpretation. 

4. The purely descriptive interpretation. 



5. The naturalistic or magic interpretation. 

6. The scientific interpretation. 
7 The religious interpretation. 



The love of Nature as a distinct element in English poetry can be traced to the earliest I»or* of Nnurr 
times. There is a deep relation to be observed between man and the visible landscape around dlrr 1™^rL, 
him even during the Saxon period and after the Conipiest. Chaucer gave it ample expression in I:,, « ,,,h 
his poetical works and set au example to his followers. During the Elizabethan era the delight 
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in natural scenery was nourished by thf wonders told by the sailors and captains who explored 
and fought from the North Pole to the Southern Seas. Before and after the civil war the Puritans, 
because they hated the politics of the Stuarts and the corruption of the court, set up a poetry 
of nature against a poetry of man: the best natural descriptions we huve from that time are 
those of two Puritans, Marvel and Milton. Duriug the reigns of Queen Anne and the first Oeorges, 
Nature and Imagination decay in poetry then under the influence of the French literature: Pope's 
descriptions of Nature are rather unnatural. But while Pope was still living, Thomson's Seasons 
appeared, a work which gave a new impulse to the poetry of natural description and led to a new 
world of nature in poetry, which has moved and enchanted us in the works of Wordsworth, Shelley 
Keats and Tennyson. Wordsworth's view of Nature was entirely different from that which up 
to his time the English poets had held: it had something of the old mythological character. 
To him Nature was alive, she had a soul, an iictirc principle entering into all things and giving 
to each of them a distinct life and a thinking spirit of their own: to liim she was a person, 
whom he loved with a personal love. Hence arose his minute and loving observation of her and 
his passionate description of all her forms. 47 ) The contemporaneous English poetry continues to 
be inspired by the love of Nature and to spread it all over the country. 

bwjwuh The earliest monument of ancient English poetry is the Anglo-Saxon epic poem of Beo- 

**J°s*uL. wulf. The descriptions of wild nature in this work and the way in which the Nature- worship 
of the people is shown in it, make it in some measure the one end of the long line of natural 
poetry of which Wordsworth and the moderns are the other. On both sides Nature is considered 
to be alive. Wordsworth peoples the world with thinking spirits: in Beowulf the dreadful and 
savage places are dwelt in by monstrous beings. The heathen poem was written under the in- 
fluence of mythology, the old natural religion which gave each distinct thing a spirit of its own 
and represented the world as governed by a plurality of deities: to the christian poet the life 
which varies itself in each thing is at the same time One Life, to which lie gives personality 
and which in his view is the one living Spirit of (!od. The love of Nature as it shows itself in 
Beowulf is like the love of war: the wild spirits of Nature were hostile to man, who had to 
tight against them. The love of wild nature in the modern poets is a result of their better know- 
ledge of the laws of Nature, of the turn of imagination that links their thoughts to her and 
of the personal security and comfort with which they can now travel through the wild regions, 
where roads have been cut out of the rocks, bridges have been flung over the torrents and inns 
have succeeded to the dens of robbers. Formerly man looked up to mountain scenery with shud- 
dering horror rather than with sympathy: the power of hills had not yet burst on his soul; 
his eyes liked to rest on tame and lovely landscapes: the mountain rapture was reserved for this 
century only.*) It is natural, that, the sublime and terrible aspects of Nature, occasional pheno- 
mena such as earthquakes, tempests, as well as permanent ones such as mountains, cataracts, 
should excite in man a painful feeling, as he jjets conscious of his own insignificance in contrast 
with the force and majesty of Nature. On the other hand, where the external world is weak 
and tame. In- regains confidence and is more able to rely mi hi> own power. Chaucer is so far 
from appreciating mountain scenery as to call it devilish: //(//. Uurd, this i/risih/ (nitklti nulls 
Uakt f That semen rather n fiml fvufHthnin Of uerhe t than any fain cnttciou* Of mcki a parfit tvisr 
(itnl and tttahlf, Why han t/f irnmht this aril. UHlVHONabler 1 Other passages in the early English 
poets make it evident, that the taste of the time was in favour of plain landscapes, abhorring 
mouutains and rocks. The ideal landscape described by Kyuewulf in the S 1 ' 1 century has delight- 
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ful fields with the sweetest odors of the world, green and extensive woods, verdant plains; neither 
rain, nor snow, nor hail, nor hoar-frost, nor intense heat, nor hard winter with cold icicles; no 
storms that lash the rain in the air. Pretty flowers are blooming even where; the trees are 
continually green, hung with blossoms and delicious fruit, in winter and in summer. Cool, clear 
brooks and fountains of water spring in the midst of the woods and their billows lick the ground 
in their course. X» mountains or steep hills are standing there, nor rocky cliff's rising as here with 
ma; no dens, no (fates, no ravines, not mounds, nor elevations; nothing that is rough or uneven is 
sloping there:") In the romance of Sir Orfeo about the end of the 13"' or the beginning of the 
14 ,h century it is said: Hi com into a fair cunt-ray As bry;t so sonne on sommers day, Smofte and 
iiloin and ol grenc, Wile no dale was [>er turn tjscna.* y ) In Shakespeare we find many notices of 
the Helds, the forest and the sea, and of the way they affect human imaginations, but there is 
no allusion to the effect of mountain scenery. In (-ymitclttw the two noble youths are brought 
up in caves among the mountains, but from this their characters receive no touch of freedom 
<>r grandeur. Yet Goldsmith in his poeni Tlu Traveler, published in J 765, looks up to the Alps 
with horror: the one thought that strikes him is the bard lot of the mountaineers 

Here is, as a'specimeu, the description of the dwelling- place of the (Jrendel, a man-tiend 
that devoured men, and whom Beowulf overcomes in battle: 1 *) 

.1 lonely lami Than o mde's spare 

Won they in; wolf -caverns, Is the place of the mere; 

W i ml -traversed nesses, Over which frown 

Perilous fen -paths, And rustle the forests. 

Where the mountain flood, Fast - rooted the wood 

Under the mists of the ness, Tlw water that shadows; 

Downwards is mot>cd ; There deadly the wonder 

Flood under feld. (hie may watch aery night, 

Not further from henee Fire in the flood. 

The Anglo-Saxon poetry is full of the sea: no nation has ever written so much sea- An«io 
poetry as the English But it is also full of the dearness of home and the ties of kinsfolk. In 
the Navigator the pains and terrors of a lonely sea -voyage are contrasted with the longing for 
the when spring approaches. 

- 

That is unknown to the man 
who always lives in joy on earth, 
how, miserable and sorrowful, on the frosty sea 
I fared in exile, during winter, 
deprived of pleasure, far from kinsfolk, 
hung with icicles: hail flew in showers. 
There 1 heard nothing but the roaring sea, 
tlu: icy cold flood, sometimes tlw song of the swan: 
I took delight in the voice of the water - hen 

and the cry of the whelp (sea- dog i instead of the jocund laughter of men, 
tn the singing sea-ntew instead of mead- drinking. 
The storms beat against rocky cliffs, where the tern answered them 
icy-featliered: full often the eagle sang that with bedewed plumage. 36 ) 

2* 
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Other passages referring to the sea are numerous, for instance: 

The hornfish played 
gliding through the ocean and tin gray gull 
turned greedy of flesh, the m other - candle darkened, 
tcinds increased, naves around, 
storms stirred, nans screaked , 
surges hcavcil, waters were in uproar.**) 

Or in the Traveller: He sets before him the fallow waves, (he birds of the surf bathing and spreading 
their feathers, snow and rone falling, mixed with hail*') 

Annio-s«*oii In epic poems, natural scenery is generally used as a background to the picture of human 

w»r. poetry ^ F re q Uen t]y the poet mentions appearances of secondary importance, hut of such exquisite 
expressiveness, that he produces great effect and often fills the heart of the reader with awe and 
expectation. Thus in the 8ong of Brunanhurh, which describe* the fight of King Athelstun 
with Anlaf the Dane. From morn till night they fought till they were weary of red battle and 
the Northmen fled, and only the war screamers were left behind, flu black, raven with hound ud> 
and the ash- colored eagle, to feast on the white flcsli, and the greedy battle-hawk, and the grey beast 
the wolf in the wood. 3 *) Or in Kynewulf's Elene: The wolf in the wood sang the war-song, unhiding 
the battle- field; the eagle with betlctveti plumage raised his cry Maud the enemy ''), The dork raven 
croaked aloft, greedy of flesh Sh ). 

Mrtnc*i Some of the metrical romances of he 13 ,h and 14 ,h centuries contain detailed descriptions 

K^'liorn <>f natural landscape and almost all of them work on Man's imagination in this respect, calling 
forth his interest in the various aspects of Nature by the narration of the travels and battles of 
chivalry bi foreign countries and of the naval expeditions of the Daues. In the (ieste of Kyng 
Horn it is again the sea and the sea -voyage which are described. Horn had been compelled by 
the heathen pirates to put to sea in a small bout , with several companions: 

pe st: bigau to flowe . Hi fie se side 

And Horn child to rOHk , Hi leten jnit sehup rule. 

pe. st: fat sehup so jastr drof Panne spak him child Horn, 

pe children dradde perof. In Suddeuc he was iboru: 

Hi wenden to wisse „Sckup, bi pe sc flotle 

<)) lu re lif to misse , Daies hare ]>u god> : 

At fx day and al /e nig, Hi pe se briuke 

Til hit sprang day U$t , No water fn nudrinh . 

Til Horn sagh on fn stronde % fj,u cimmc to Suddenc, 

Men yon in fie fondr. diet fat wel my matter, 

>r Pere»", <putp he, „p>uge, Godktid que* pe godc; 

H" tclti mi tipingi And sen- fi> panic kyvg, 

Ihc. here foghebs singe, J' sit Cristcs in fining, 

Ami se Ptd gras him springe. j>ut tin am hot and fer, 

Blipe beo we on lyne, Oh this loud arimt her: 

Urt sehup is on ryue." And seie pal lot sehal faith 

Of sehup hi gunne fundi , pe dent of niguc honclc." 3 '') 
And si tlm fot to gntndc, 
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These few lines direct the reader's imagination more than a long poem could do towards the 
wild sea and far-off countries. 

In Sir Gawayne and ttte Green Knight"), an alliterative romance of the 14 lh century, there * iT *™r 
is much landscape -scenery interwoven. The unknown author of this poem feels himself very crron khi^m 
much attracted to Nature and likes to observe her different appearances during the seasons of 
the year. After Christmas the weather struggles with winter: the cold sinks and the clotuls rise. Spring 
sets in and warm shmvers descend on the fair plain from which flowers spring forth TJte meadows 
atul the groves are clothed with verdure, the birds build their nests and sittg merrily, for joy of the 
summer that follows. Proud and beautiful blossoms Itegin to bloom and noble notes are heard in the 
woods. Then the soft winds of summer blotc over the need aiui the. herbs, joyously growing when the 
wet dew drops from the leaves, waiting for the blissful rays of the bright sun. But harvest approaches 
soon. He drives the dry dust abtmt that rises to the sky before the flock of sheep; boisterous winds 
icrestlc with the sun; tlw leaves drop off the linden ■ trees , the grass becomes gray and all ripens and 
rots. Thus the year passes full tptickly and never returns, (vv. 502—639.) 

To meet the Green Knight, Gawayn rides through the realms of England, through woods 
(frythes) and over downs, with no companion but his horse, and no one to hold converse with 
save God alone. From Camelot, in Somersetshire, he proceeds through Gloucestershire and the 
adjoining counties into Montgomeryshire, and thence through North Wales to Holyhead, adjoining 
the Jsle of Anglesea , from which he passes into the very narrow peninsula of Wirral in Cheshire, 
wonde fier lyte [tat aujter god ofier gome wyth goud Iwrt Uiuied. The knight thence pursues his journey 
by strange paths; he climbs over many a cliff and crosses many a ford and 'stream, encountering 
on his way not only serpents, wolves, bulls, bears and boars, but also wood satyrs and giants. 
But worse than all these, however, was the sharp winter, when the cold clear water shed from the 
clouds, and froze ere it might fall to tftc fallow earth. Nearly slain with the sleet he slept m his 
armour, more nights than enough, in naked rocks, from the toj> of which the cold water dropped bub- 
bling down and hung high over his head in hard icicles. Thus in peril and plight the knight travels 
on until Christmas -eve. On the morn he arrives at an immense forest, wondrously wild, sur- 
rounded by high hills on every side, where he found hoary oaks full huge, a hundred together. 
The hazel and the hawthorn intermingled were all overgrown with shaggy moss, and upon their 
bare twigs sat many sad birds that piteouslv piped for pain of the cold. Through many a mire 
he proceeds and beseeches the Virgin Mary to guide him to some lodging where he may hear 
mass. Scarcely had he crossed himself thrice, when he perceived a dwelling in the wood set 
upon a hill. It was the comeliest castle he had ever beheld, pitched on a prairie, with a park 
all about it, enclosing many a tree for more than two miles. It shone as the sun through the 
bright oaks. (vv. 695 — 772.) In the third canto the poet describes elaborately and with obvious 
pleasure the hunting and breaking the deer, the hunting and unlacing the wild boar, and a fox 
hunt In the fourth canto Gawayne takes his departure from the caatle that he may meet the 
Green Knight by the appointed time. It is New Year's Day. The weather is cold and stormy: 
clowdes kesten kenly pe eolde to pe er^c, the snow sharply nipped the beasts of the chace (Jte wylde), 
the whirlwind (pe werbclatuic wynde) blew from the heights and tilled every dale with snow drifts. 
He and his guide climb over cliffs, where each hill had a hat and a mist -cloak and where boiling 
brooks fell dashing down, until the next morn, when they find themselves on a high hill covered 
with snow. There the servant shows Gawayne the way and leaves him. Then the knight pursues 
his journey alone, rides through the dale and looks about; but he sees only high, steep and craggy 
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rocks, and the very shadows of the high woods seem wild and distorted. After a while he sees 
a round hill by the side of a stream-, thither he goes, alights and fastens his horse to the branch 
of a tree. Soon there comes out of a hole in the cray — /* gome in }>c grew gcrcd as fgrst. 

The natural description of this poem is quite extraordinary and uncommon for those 
times. It is especially the picture of wild nature which must attract our attention, fur nothing 
of the sort is to be found in other contemporary .English poems. The author paints the true Welsh 
landscape, totally different from English scenery: the steep rocks, the noisy waterfalls, the boiling 
brooks, the miry tracts, the high hills almost always enveloped in clouds and, above all, the 
bitter cold of winter, unknown to the milder English counties. If therefore not an inhabitant 
of Wales himself, the poet had doubtless travelled there and knew the country well. His de- 
scription of the landscape can only be compared to Scottish work of this kind; indeed: steep 
cliffs, narrow vales with drifts of snow, mossy trees, roaring cataracts, inundated rivulets, clouds 
of mist, bemired fields, frost, sleet and icicles, violent winds, piteously piping birds — all may exactly 
be found again in Gawain Douglas's picture of winter. 
PMcripme 111- A most curious feature of many of these romances is the descriptive passages which 

th» romance*, introduce the divisions of the story. These have in general no connection with the narrative 
and nearly all refer to a time or season of the day or year. They or at least most of them, 
have probably not been written expressly for introductions to such romances, they have either 
been composed as poetical embellishments of calendars or have been taken from popular lyric 
songs that circulated in many variations over the whole land among the people. We shall soon 
see that the same expressions, the same images, the very same verses are to be met with among 
the lyrical songs of the 13 th and 14"' centuries. These passages were as old acquaintances placed 
at the head of the chapters of the romance, merely to excite the interest of the reader, which 
clearly shows the great sympathy of the Englisch people with the life of Nature. Sometime.s 
they were followed by moral reflections.* 1 ) 

Thus in the Romance of Alexander, part 1, chap. 2: 

Avcril in mcory, and longith the day; 

Lotties loven solas, and play; 
tiwaynes, jtuitrs; kngghfis. Inning: 
Synyilh the nggldgngob e, yradeth then jog; 
The hotc suit if elinyelh tin dog. 
As ge tccll jf -Seen mag. 

Or with a moral reflection, chap. 4: 

When com ripeth in ring strode, 

Mttrg hit /*• in frid and hgd> ■; 
Synnc hit is and shame to chide; 
Knyghtis icotlith oh hunhjny ride; 
The dan- yolopith by icodis side. 
He thai can his time abyde. 
Al.his wiUe him schal bytyde") 

In the Romance of Merlin, canto II: 

Mnie it is in time of .June. 

When (mil hauyeth abroad in loan; 
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Violet and rosr (lower 
Woncth then in maiden's Ixnver. 
The sonne is )tot, tlie day h lono, 
Foulis maketh miri sona. 

Or in canto III: 

7n /imr «/ tcinter alange (tedious) it is! 
The /oiilrs lescn het bliss; 
The leva falltm off the tree; 
Idi hi alantffih the enntrce: 
Maidens leseth her heire; 

Ac ever hi lemeth (they shim) that he trrtre!**) 

The Romance of Sir Orfeo also begins with the usual description of Spring: 

Mery tyme is in Aperclle 
Jxd mekyll SchetCjfi of manys ivylle. 
In fildys and tnetletcys fUncrys sjn-ymi, 
In yrovys and wodys foulcs syny, 
Jntn trex zinu) men jolyffr dr.**) 

Thomas of Eneldoune begius: 

Ah i me irrnie ftis endres dayr 
Faste in mynd makaml my mone 
In n mery momyny of maye 
Hit Huntleitankkes my selfc allone , 
/ herde fir jayc and Jte jtrostell , 
The mnuys menyde of hir sontjr, 
\>e trodcicalr heryde ah a belle, 
That alle ]*> wodc abotrte me mnyr.") 

The Siege of Calais, a poetical relation of the year 14<)0, is introduced by the following lines: 

In Jityl whan the sone sehon , 
Ties, levys, and herlns grcne, 
Wyth many sotuler rolowris; 
And frcsch flowris that April mad, 
Gane for to feynt and to fad, 
Of Insty cfiUncris, 
And of swete mhtcris. 
Ami fruyte on trc both (fret and smalc, 
Gan for to rip and irej fulle pair, 
Than romyth time off labowr.**) 

Such passages also occur in the midst of the romance, not only at the beginning; they are then 
put more or less in some coiuiection with the story, forming the transition to such short natural 
descriptions as are frequently found iu story - telling poetry , e. g. in < 'haucer's Canterbury Tales. 

In the Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, the author, after having related the execution 
of sixty thousand unbelievers, expressly enjoined by angels, could not forbear giving great pleasure 
to the reader and introduced the following episodical description of Spring: 
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Merry is in time of May 
When fowlis sing in her lay. 
Flowers on applt -trees and perry; 
Small foul is sing merry. 
Ladies strew her bowers 
With red roses and Idly flowers. 
Great joy is in frith and bike; 
Beast and bird plays with his wake; 
The damiseh bcul <lance; 
Kniyhts play with shield and lane; .IV. 47 ) 

In Sir Frumbras a chase is introduce*! in :i similar manner: 

// befell between March and May 
When kind eoraye heginneth fa prick. 
When frith awl falde waxen gay. 
And every wight desireth her like: 
When lovers slepen. with open eye. 
As nightingales on green tree. 
And sore desire that they could fly. 
That they mighten with their Ion- bt : 
This worthy sowdan, in this season. 
Shopc him to greeue wood to goon. 
To eh ace the boar, or the renisim. 
The wolf or flu bear, or the bauson (bison). 
Hi rode tho upon a forest stroude. 
With great rout and royalti . 
The fairest that was in all that lotah. 
With alannts (mastiffs:'), lymeries (fr. litniers) 
and radices (common hounds) free. 4 *) 

In Sir Orfen: 

llifel so in pc eomessiiig of Mai) 
When miri and hot is [ie day 
(When faults syng an every sjirey) 
Oway iit/t ivinterschours. 
And evcri fcld is ful of flours. 
And blosna brente on evrfi bou~ 
(heral wi.rejp miri among 
pis ieh qucn dame fleurodis 
Tok to maidens of priis 
And went in an nndmdide 
To play hi an orehardside. 
To se jie flotires sprede and spring 
And fa lure jte fou(es sing, 
luii sett hem doun al fn 
Under a fair ympefre tie**) 
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In Torrent of Portugal I found three times the following stereotypic lines: Tylle the day began to 
spryng, l'owllys gun myrrc to syng, Both* in frttht and in feld p. 25; Tho the dag Ixyan to spryng, 
Ffoulles arose ami may yan syng, Delicious notgs on hight p. 78: Anon tlw day began to spnjng, 
And tin ff'oules gan to syng, With bliss on erery OOWffi p. 85 w ) 

In the same unrellected, child- like manner the delight in Nature shows itself in the old lo»* of N.mr 
ballads. One of the Robin Hood ballads begins: »m'b«iuj. 

Whan shatvs beetle shune, and shrobbes full f'ayre, 

And bares l/oth large and longc. 

Itt's merrye tvalkgng in tin f'ayre for rest 

To lour the small birdes songr. 

The womlweele sang, atul wold not erase. 
Sitting upon the spraye, 
So<- lowde, he wakened Robin Hood. 
In the gretnwood where he lay.") 

Another one begins nearly in the same terms and confirms what we have been saying about the 
stereotypic introductions of many songs: 

In somer when the shawes be sheyne. And shadow hem in the teres grene 
And Itre* he large and longe, Yndur the prm wode he. 



Hit is fulle merif in feyre foreste 
To here the fmdys songe. 



Hit befel on whitsontide 
Krly in a may morngng, 



Tit sr. the dere draw to the dab The son rp fuyre ran shynr 

And /ere the hides her, And the briddis mery ran syng ifY.") 

It is the general way of the ballads to paraphrase the date of the action by mentioning an oc- 
currence which takes place in nature at that time: yt f'etle altawght tin Ixtmasse tyde, When husiionds 
wynn (her ha ye (The Battle of Otterbourne): In summer time, when bares grow greene, And blossoms 
ludeeb the tree i The Tanner ot Turn worth); AH in the merrye month of May, When greenc Imds thetf 
were sirelliu (Barbara Allen's cruelty i; It whs in and about the Martinmas time, When the grrrne 
time* were a f'allau (Sir John Orehme and Barbara Allan! &c. Although the ballads treat mainly 
human actions or sufferings, vet there are many side-glances at Nature interwoven in them, which 
are very affecting. Douglas, being severely wounded in the battle of Otterbourne, says to his 
nephew: And hide no by the broken •hush That grows on yonder lilyc lee. tl bury me by tlu broken- 
tnrsh, Beneath the blaming brier; IaA never living mortal ken That a kindly Scot lies lierr.**) Or that 
gentle touch in the ballad of Chevy -Chase, when the dead are removed: So on the morrowe the 
mayde them hyears (If/ byreh, and based so gray.") Sometimes a few lines sketch admirably the 
Hcene of action. The beginning of the following English border song paints very well a Scotch 
encampment nu a summer uiorniug: The sun teas glinting thro the shows And flowered the elder 
tree, When Malcolme, king «' braid Scotlantl, Rose up from the dew wet lea} A ) Or the vivid de- 
scription of a storm at sea in Sir Patrick Spens: When the lift grew dark, and tJu wind bletc loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. The ancftnrs brak, and the top- masts lap, It was sic a deidly storm: And 
the wares mm ower tin staggering shin. Till a' her sides were torn. : ' e ) 

As to the English legends and the religious epic poems in the middle -ages, there are i.. h ».hi. »„j 
only slight touches of love of iiature to be found iu them. The legend of St. Brandau opens a 

3 
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world of maritime wonders and points at unknown parts of the world; 57 ) the Stasyons of Jt-r>< 
salcm describe a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre;**) the legend of St. Eustas has some tie 
scriptive passages, relating a voyage to Egypt/'") The pretty poem Why I can't t>< a nnu relate- 
the vision a young lady had one morning in May, as she walked in her garden to see tlit swt 
i fltett of Aj»cllc /hurra, the fair herbs and birds with federys scheue sitting on the green bough? 
and singing full merrily."') But us a characteristic trait must W considered the geographical 
astronomical and cosmulogical knowledge taught in some of them, for instance in the legend o! 
the archangel Michael or in the legend of St. Kenelm. Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle of Eiii/ 
land and Lives of the Saints, written about the year l.NMi, have been of the greatest influent 
in this respect. Of course, scientific accuracy is not to be looked for in a work of that period 
but its views of the laws of nature and of great cosmical facts, such as the relative magnitude 
and distances of the sun and moon, the phases of the latter, the moon's influence on the tidr- 1 
&c are not at all absurd."') 

In the Visum of ftfe« the I 'ton man, probably Written in \'MV> by William l.anglaml, > 
dreamer, uvtuy, foricundeml, falls asleep on a May nnuaenynye »„ Matt el in htlles, uiuhi ,i few 
hunk by a hum's shie, the poet thus happily suggesting, at the commencement of the poem, ti' 
cheerful images belonging to the return of spring and the beautiful -ceiiery for which that localih 
is still famous. The poem shows much sympathy with nature. 

i.«r.c PwMtjr. The lyric poems of the 13 th and 14 th centuries sing of springtime with its blossoms, of 

the woods ringing with the song of the thrush and nightingale, of the (lowers and of the seeui\\ 
sun, but also of winter with its sileut woods and falling leaves. They are tinged with the 
color of French romance, but the natural feelings expressed in them, the pictures of landscape- 
serving as a background to the human emotions, are thoroughly English. The old Englisi 
poetrv is characterised by a somewhat elegiac soilness and tenderness and widely differs in thi- 
point from the French poetry: the Englishman has a more direct intercourse with nature, than 
the Frenchman.*" 1 ) 

About 12S0, a beautiful little idyll taking its subject in nature ami (ailed the (hrl anil 
the Siyhtinyate, was written in Dorsetshire. It is a dispute, a steif, between an owl and a 
nightingale concerning their respective powers of song. The author, Maistn Sh tub of (Inhh- 
forde, embraces with a full and warm sympathy the life of man and of nature. The nightingale 
sat on a bough in the comer of a beech grove ami sang a beautiful melody; the thick hedge* 
intermixed with spire and yrenr styyt were in blossom; the owl sat on an old stock overgrown 
with ivy, hit was than htile ranting - stone (dtrelHuy-pliuvJ.'' 3 ) 

Towards the end ot the l.V' and the beginning of the I4" 1 century we meet with a fen 

lyric poems full of charm and natural description In the following amorous complaint tlu 

poet is so much captivated by his love of natural scenery, that be quite neglects his prope 
subject: 

I^rnim ys come nip hue tu fount . {*- frettteew him f>retefi tw; 

ttip blosnmi ant ivip briddes WMNe . aicay is hun> uynt'i into, 

pat at pis Itlisse bryuyeP; a hut uotlennn spr tilth p. 

da yes e~es in pis dales, pin ftnths sin or P f'tly /elf, 

notes suete of nyhteyules, ant ulyttp on hum tryntev Writ, 

tch foul suuy sinyep. pat at pt trmle ryugtp. 
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fyr rimi taylep hire rod* fw move mandrp hire lyht , 

pe leues on Pe lyhte icode so dof, pi semly sonne hryht . 

waxen al wip wille. when Itriddes singep breme; 

[>e nunw mandep hire He*. deawes donkefi pe demurs, 

fte lilie is lossom to sen. deores wip huere dern< 

pe fenyl nut pe (Hie; dmnes forte deme; 



pis wilde drake*. wormes wotcej) ruder elmide, 

miles murgeP huere makes. wymmen tcaxeP uounder proudr, 

asr strem Pat strikeP stiile; so net hit wot hem seme, 

mody metiep, so dop mo. fyf me shal wonte witle of on 

Irhot yeham on of po . pis teunnr wrote y wole forgon, 
for lone pat likes ille. ant wyht in node he fleme. 6x ) 



Spring is come with Love to town, with blossoms and the singing of birds. Daisies grow in 
the dales, the woods ring with the sweet, tunes of the nightingale and with the songs of the 
throstle -rock and all the other birds. Away is their winter woe, when wood -ruff springs. The 
rose puts on her red garment, the leaves in the merry wood grow lustily: the lily, the fennel 
and the thyme are lovely to see; the wild water-flies and even the worms are wooing, animals 
are happy with their mates, women grow wondrous proud as well may become them. The sor- 
rowful complain: 1 know I am one of those who are discontented out of love. If some one won't 
love me, I can well do without all that bliss. 

Another strif between the Thrush and the Nightingale, written in the reign of Edward I, 
almost literally begins as the spring -and love -song above quoted: Somrr is eonmt with lore to 
tonne, With blmtme and with brides rotate. The note of tinsel springeth; The deives darkneth in the 
dale, For longing of the m~ttegale, This fweles murie singeth.^) 

The lyric songs of that time frequently begin with a short conventional description of 
Spring-, the love springing np in the heart of the poet is put in connection with the young 
and explained by the love- longing that pervades the whole realm of nature: 

Hytuene mersh ant aneril 

when sjtray biginnep to springe 
pe ltdel fotd hap hirr wyl 
on hyre Ind to synge. 
Ieh lihbc in hue longingt 
for semlokest of alle pinge de. m ) 

or: 

In may hU murgep when hit dawest 
in donnes wip pis dueres pi awes 

and lef is lyht on lynde; 
hlosntes hredeP on Pe Itowes, 
al pis wyUle wyhtes wowes 

so wel ych t nde fyitde dee.") 



or: 



When pe nyhtegale singes. /* wotles waxen grene. 
Lef d- gras <f- blosme springes in aun-yl, y wenc rfr.* 8 ) 

3* 
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The poet compares his mistress to imtural objects, to precious stones, plants and animals, especially 
birds. In a poem Jdtvn' XT ) are mentioned in a rather pedantic manner: beryl, saphyr, ia.spe, 
gernet, onycle, diamaund, coral, emeraude, niargarite, charboele: rose /xtl ml it on »//>, Hive 
white, primerole, paruenke (fr. pervenche, periwinkle 1 !, alisaundre ('parsley), ache ismallaget, co- 
lumbine (coijnte Wst columbine such hire cunde is), celydoyne, sauge. solseele i heliotrope), muge 
(lily of the valley, fr. mugeti, mondrake, licoris, quibibe, comyn, canel, gyngyure, sedewale 
(setwall, valerian), gylofre (gillitlower). gromyl 'gfomwell, gremil; itsr ijmmtil m ijmu tjreue i> 
fa grone: as vivifying as verdant gremil is her grudging): papeiai. trewe tortle in a tour, brustle. 
laueroc (lark), wolc (V), wodewale (woodpecker), faucon. nyhtegale. 

In other poems the religious feeling seeks relation to the life of nature. Winter with 
his bare trees reminds us of the vanity of all the joys id' this life: Winter tcokencji <tl my atre~ n ); 
the beautiful Bowers fading in autumn foreshadow our own death: .V"" sltiubji rose and lylt> 
//f>«f 71 ); spring and the green wood make our heart* think of the holy virgin *<irUst of nil' pi tup 
Ase y me rod jus ender day."'-) In some of them the reHexion of the poet is so intimately coi 
nected with the aspects of nature, that they are true pictures of the turn and frame ot the ininn 
relative to the outward world, Stimmuwjshddfr?*) 
ch»uc*r Till now, the love of Nature ban been traced in the epic and lyric poems from the Anglo 

Saxon time to the 14 th century. Towards the middle of this century there arose a poet win-, 
sharing the popular taste, concentrated in himself all that had been felt and sung in the \mst 
relative to Nature and natural objects, and who. by his great talent for observation, by the tender- 
ness and cheerfulness of his spirit and by his poetical taste and skill, was able to make the 
love of Nature a distinct element in English poetry, and this element is still alive at the present ' 
day. This man is the Morning -Star of English song, the Father of English poetry: Oeoffroy i 
Chaucer. A man of the world and of business, at home at courts and in aristocratic society, \ 
conversant with the ways of men of all ranks, a close student reading morning, noon and night 
till hit, Ivvl; una diizcd, he could turn aside from the many human types and the various mediaeval 
manners, costumes, ceremonies and processions that tilled his poetical tales, gathered from many 
lands, — to dwell tenderly on the sights and sounds of inanimate nature, and to sing of the 
springing herbage and the dew drops on the leaf and the rivulets bright beneath the morning 
ray and the singing of the little birds, with the rapture and sweetness of a child. Chaucer's 
love of Nature is the spontaneous and uureHecting pleasure which all true and sincere beings 
feel in free out-of-door life. The scenes be describes are the homely scenes of the South of 
England, the green lanes and downs of Surrey and the tjuiet fields and natural copsewoods of 
Kent; his favorite season is the lusty Maytiiue with slum r is soft and flmtirx mm. At three o' 
clock in the morning' 4 *, long before the bright sun has risen, he will leave his bed to take his \ 
walk to the pleasant grove and hear the song of the nightingale that sings as loud as if her I 
heart would burst for love. The misty vapours make the suu seem red and broad 76 ), but soon 
the morning gets clear and fair, the dew upon the leaves glitters in the sun that dries it up, 
the lark rises into the sky warbling her morning-song, the throstle -cock, the goldfinch and all 
the other little birds sitting on the broad branches of huge oak -frees begin to sing, the flowers 
of the mead display their leaves. Then, near the murmuring brook clear as beryl, he will kneel 
down on the young grass, soft as velvet, to greet the dais\ when it first opens and to gaze on 
her the whole day, 7 ') for she is the empress of all the Howers. Or he will step into a park 
enclosed with a wall of green stone; 77 ) there the tender flowers grow in the shade of ashes, tirs 
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and oaks, which protect them from the hot rays of the sun; the white blossoms of the fruit 
trees aud of the haw -thorn exhale their sweet smell: a little well with golden gravel and water 
pure as crystal is surrounded by the thick foliage of gigantic trees; the hart, the doe and the 
roe are trooping in silent herds across the woodland glades and the squirrels are playing in the 
branches. Or he will enter a garden, 7 *) upon a river, shady with blossoming boughs, full of 
fragrant Bowers white and blue, yellow and red that tcold han y-maked any herte light' 9 ), with 
railed alleys and sandy paths.*") There he will sit down in a green arbor 7 ") on a seat of newly 
cut turf that looks like green wool, so .small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue; the sides of the 
arbor are of holly and honey suckle or of .sycamore and eglantine, clipped and trimmed in the 
inside of equal length and plain as a board, thick as a castlewall, roof and sides all like a 
pretty parlor. 

This is exactly the Chaucer landscape. The forest trees are described each after its 
kind: the bildir Oke, and eke the hardie Ashe, the pillir Elme, Uw coffir unto caraine, the lloxe 
pipetre, the Holme to whipjiis laslw, the sailing Fine, the Cypres deth to plaitw, the Olive of {MM and 
eke the dronkin vine, the victor Palme, the Ijaurir to divine*') Even the varieties of color in oak- 
leaves in spring he notes, some coming out very rede, some of a glad light grenc. The note 
of each song-bird he knows and delights in. He mentions the roiall Jujle, the Gosiuiuke, the gentle 
Fauleon, the hardie Sperhauke, the Quale, the Median, the Ijorkr, the Dove with Iter eyin so tueke, 
the jelous Stcan ayenst his deth Utat singefh, the (hile Uutt of deth Uw boile ybringeth, the Crane, 
the Gcant with his trompis sounc, the Chimgh, the chattring Pie, Uw scornyng Jaie, the fleroune, the 
false Ijapteing, tlu: Starling Utat the eounsaile van Itewrie, tlw tame Muddocke, tlu- cowanle Kile, the 
Cocke tiuit Iten-iloge is of thorp* lite, tlw Sparow Venus son, the Nightingale that ettpUh forth the 
frcslw leeis twice, the Sicalowe murder of the Beis smale, Uw tceddid Turtell with his herte true, 
the Peeocke with his angell fcthirs bright, Uw Fesaunt scornir of tlw Cocke by night, the waker (Jose, 
the Cuckotce er unkinde, Uw Popingeie full of delieasie, the Drake destrogir of his own*- kindc, the 
Storke the wreekir of advouterie, the hote Cornuraunt full of glotonic, Uw Ravin wise, Uw Croice u ith 
voice of care, the Throstill olde, and frostie Feldefare.^) The soft and short green grass, still 
a characteristic sign of English landscape, he has never done praising. But the greatest ad- 
miration, the most tender affection, the highest praise, a sort of veneration indeed he has, of 
all natural objects, for the daisy; again and again he turns to this during flower that no wethir 
stain id, Uw Sun's daughter, Uw very ground of comfort, proving that it was a favorite of the poet 
before the time of Burns, Wordsworth and others. In the Prologiw to the Legende of Good Women 
he tells us, that he has such love for the daisy that 

Whan eotnin is tlw Maw 
Tlwn in my bedde there dawith me no daic 
That I nam up and walking in the mede. 
To sene this floure ayenst the Sunue sprede. 
Whan it uprisith erly softinith all my sorowe; 
So glad am I, whan that I have pre&hwe 
Of it, to doin it all reverence, 
As she that is of all flouris Uw floure.") 

Everywhere Chaucer describes the aspects of nature with the simple and sincere freshness 
and gladness which a feeling heart and clear eye always give, contrary to our modern poets who, 
in conformity with the taste of the century, embeilish their descriptions by some subtle or 
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stimulative remarks. The highest delight he again and again feels in the sweet pleasant air, the 
yonye sunshine, the tender crops, the singing birds of springtime. The very commencement of 
the Canterbury Tales expresses this feeling: 

Whan that Apr ilk with his schowres swook 
The drouyht of Marrhr hath prrred to the rootc. 
Ami bathud firry reyne in swirh lirour, 
Of whirh rrrfur enyendrrd is thr flour; — 
Whan Zrphirns rA with his suefe hrrrth 
fcnspirud hath in emu holte and hrtth 
Thr teutlrr t rop2><s, and the yonye Sonne 
Hath iu the Ram his halfr coitrs i-ronur. 
And smalr foictes mahn nulodii . 
That slrpni at thr nijfht nifh open yhe , 
.So prikrth hrm nature iu hrrr rorayrs: — 
Thanne louyrti foil; to yon on pdyrimayrs. 

Such descriptions might be quoted without number. Sometimes they are, as in the romances, 
only loosely connected with the tale that is told; generally they introduce happy events. In the 
Prologue Spring invites people to go on pilgrimages; in the Knight's Talc Kmelye is induced to 
take a walk in the garden, where she is espied by l'alamon (1040 seq.), Arcite to ride to the 
grove to make a garland of woodbine and haw -thorn leaves (1493 seq.i, l'alamon to go singing 
like the lark to the temple of Venus (2211 seq. i and at the feast in Athens every man to joust 
and dunce (2IWf> seq.i; iu the Squire's Tale the Tartar king has his birthday in the beautiful 
season of lusty weilir ami (tcnigne, of the yonyr yrcrnc and the singing of the fonks (103<i0 seq.»; 
in the Franklin's Tale Dorigen was led by her friends to a garden o» the sirte morur <;/' May to 
play all the day long (11213 seq.); Sir Thopas fell in love-longing whan that hr hath thr britkles 
synyr (15171 seq.) &c. It is the same with Chaucer's minor poems. His May -day has become 
proverbial. Repeatedly he alludes to the custom of doing honour and ol>serv<nicr to May.* 4 ) a 
custom probably derived from the pagan ages and still practiced in different parte of the country 
by going a-maying on the morning of the first day of the month.* 6 ) Rarely is Winter mentioned 
by Chaucer, as for instance in the Franklin's Tale: Thr rohk frosty srisoun of lkmubrr, Thebus 
wax old, and heard lyk latouu; Thr bitter frosks with the sleet and rayu Destroyed hath thr yrene in 
nay yerd. ( lloat! seq.) 

Chaucer also likes to choose his similes from the lovely aspects of nature. Whit was 
his turtle, as tin dayesyr (Prologue 334); She was fairer to scene Than is the Ulie an hire stalkes 
yrene, And frcsscher than the. May with (hums nan-. For with the roar colour sfrof hire hat- (The 
Knight's Tale 1037 - 1040); That fressrhrr a as and jolirr of array, than is thr moncth of May 
(The Franklin's Tale 1240); And ben a frstly man, as frnselt as May (The Squire's Tale 10o95); 
And he himself as swrk as is the rook Of lokorys, or aiy eetrwak (The Miller's Tale 320»; — .*52<>8); 
As eny pecock he was prowd and yay (The Heeve's Tale 3!>24); (iaylard he was, as yoldfyneh in 
the sehawc, Broun as a key (The Cook's Tale 43(»;"> - 43<5t5); //, 1011 OS ful of Ion and paramour 
As is the honyemnk of hony sack (ibid. 4370 — 4371); Thouyh I he hoor, J fare as doth a tree. 
Thai biosscmith er that thr frnyt i-waxe Ite (The Merchant's Tale 9335 — 9334?) ; Mini link and ai 
my lytues ben as greenc As laurcr thuryh the yea is for to scene (ibid. 9339—9340); Wyt was his 
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face as payndetnaytt His lippes mi as rose (Sir I'hopas 15186 — 15137); His Iteer, his herd, teas 
like safroun (ibid. 15141). 

A characteristic sign of Chaucer's and indeed of the old English poetry is the frequent 
allusions to astrology, especially the computations of time by the figures of the zodiac. Pltebus 
the sontte ivas joly and cleer. Far he was neigh his extdtacioun In Mattes fare, ami in his mansioun 
In Aries, the eolerik, the hote signe (The Squire's Tale 10302 seq.); (PhebusJ that in his hoote decli- 
nacioun ScJton as thr burneti gold, with strew* bright; But note in Capricorn adoun Ite light, Whet 
as he sehoun ftd pale (The Franklin s Tale 11556 seq.); Phebus hath left tlte angel tnerytlyonal And 
yit aseeiulyng teas a best roial, The getttil Lyoun, with his AUryan (The Squire's Tale 1U577 seq.); 
When that Phebus in tlte Bole was entrid certainly (the Floure and the Leafe p. 473); //*' (Phebus) 
was that tytne in Gemotes, as I yesse, But lite! fat his dedinacimtn Of (Janket , dates exaltacionn 
(The Merchant's Tale 10096 seq.); Far in the Fissch ha lady (Venus) sat ftd heyyhe (The Squire's 
Tal«? 10587); Mercury lovith wisdom and science And Venus lotrth ryot and disjtettse. And (or her 
dicers dtjsposiciottn , Kelt fullith in tftlteres exaltaeimtn. And thus, God wot, Mercury is desolate In 
Pisces, trher Venus is ejcaltate, And Venus faylith wher Mercury is preised (The Prologue of the 
Wyf of Bathe 6281—6287). According to the belief of the middle ages every man stood under 
the influence of certain stars that reigned at bis birth. In the sterres, clerere then is glas. Is 
wry ten, Cod wool, who so eowthe it rede, Tlte deth of every man, witJtoutcn drede (The Man of Law's 
Tale 4614 seq.). A planet was said to be in its exaltation, when it was in that sign of the 
zodiac in which it was supposed to exert its strongest influence: the opposite sign was culled 
its dejection, as in that it was supposed to be weakest. 

Chaucer has apparently much occupied himself with the solution of many a physical 
problem; he has reflected on mirrors and prospeelytes, on the hurdeniug of metal, on the making 
of glass (of feme oisschen), on thunder, ebb and flood, on gossomer, on mist &c. (The Squire's 
Tale, 10539 seq.). He knew well how to determine the time by the shadow of objects, there 
hoste saw that the brighte sottne The urke of his artificial day hath i- tonne Tlte fmtrthe part, of half 
an hour and more; And though he were not dejie exjtert in lore He wist it was tlte eightetene day 
Of April, that is messanger to May; And saw wel that the schade of erery tree Was in the lengthe 
the same quant ite That was the body erecte, that caused it: And therefore Ity the srhadwe he took his 
wit, That Phefnts, which tltat scitoon so fair and bright, Ihgrtes was fkt and fourty elmnbe on hight; 
And for that day, as in that latitude, It was ten of the clakke, he gan conclude (The Man of Law's 
Prologue 4421 seq.). He has also reflected upon the law of gravity: 



Geffrey, tlton wost ryght wel this . . . Btjght so sey /, be fa t , or soutte, 

Tltat erery ktnidely thynge that is. Or smoke, or other thyttges lyghte, 

Hatlt a kyudely stede tiwr he While eche of hem is at his large; 

May Itest in hyt conserved lie; l.wthi- thitufes ujnearde, and doicuaarde 



Into wit kite place every thynge, 
Thortjh his kyndely enelynynge, . . . Thus every thinge htj his 



Moveth for to come to Hath his propre ntansyoun, 

Whan than it is a wet/ Uter fro. To which In seketh to reftaire. 

I Hous of Fame II, 221 — 228, 2:14 — 288, 245 -247.) 

Chaucer would have made a good naturalist; his great talent for observation would have enabled 
him to direct the eyes of his contemporaries to nature and, what his countryman Hacon undertook 
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two centuries Inter, make experience the base of study. He treats the outer world in ita most 
concrete forms and objects and seldom dwells on Nature as a great whole or as an abstraction. 
In the Assemble of Funds he speaks of this (Jnene, this noble (jothhsse Nature or this noble 

EtnprtSHC full of alle grace (319) or, in u more serious manner, of Suture, the v tea re of the ulmit/Utir 
Lurde , all expressions, which only show his unbounded admiration for Nature and her objects. 

After having seen both the lights ami the shades of human existence, — at one time 
the admired favourite of a brilliant court, at another a prisoner and an exile, — Chaucer spent 
the last ten years of his life in quiet, rural seclusion at Woodstock and Donniugton Castle. Iu 
a house which is said to have stood in a garden near the site of Henry the Seventh's Chapel 
in Westminster, he died on the 'Jo 11 ' of October 1400, seventy-two years old. It will soon be 
f>00 years that he is gone, but his works still delight our hearts and bis sympathy for nature 
tills them with comfort and solace; he may indeed serve us as a model of activity , modesty and 
cheerfulness of mind. May we, like him, bear a heart unsoiirod by care through every change 
of life! may we, like him. reach and old age and retain a joyous spirit! And — when spring COmei 
after winter, the east wind gone, and the west wind blowing softly, the leaves and blossom* 
coming out, and the birds singing, — at such a season, at such a Chaucer time, let us. like 
him, rise with the lark ami cry: Farewell my book ami my devacioun ! 
H.iru uo.i.r The English poetry of the 15 Ul and Hi 1 ' 1 centuries was under the overpowering influence 

mnuri..... of Chaucer up to the time of Elizabeth; but none of the poets of that period ran be plac<>d in 
the same rank with him. John Lvdgate, who was thirty years of age when Chaucer died was. 
as much a lover of nature as Chancer, but his sympathy was not. as it seems, so original, so 
spontaneous, so divine as Chaucer's. His poems are extremely numerous, and mostly still inedited. 
The ('iim)ilniut of the Hlark Kniyht is stated to be Lydgate's by Shirlev, a contemporary of bin. 
but it is usually assigned to Chaucer. As far as the natural and descriptive element in it is 
concerned, I should not hesitate to attribute the poem to the latter, at least to the author of 
the Flower and the Leaf. 

Lvdgate is by some considered to be the author ot the pretty little poem called the 
Cmkon mul the Xiyhtinyalr, which is also included iu Chaucer's works, but of unknown author- 
ship. There is certainly uiucb said iu it iu imitation of Chancer: the early rising, the love ot" 
May. the admiration of the daisy kc; but there is more retlexiou in it than there is in Chaucer's 
descriptions. Mary, says the poet, brings to the heart both pleasure and grief: 

For whan tlmt they watt lu re the birdis singe, 

Ami si' tin fb'ntris ami tin- leris s/ii im/i , 
That brttiyith into thee eememlx eniim e, 
A manir ese ytmilliit with yrreaitner, 
Ami lusty thomjhtis fill of i/nte lomjouj; 

And of that longing com it h hcrinrsae, 
Ami theraf' yrowith oft grefe sikemsse. 
Ami for the faeie of that tlmt they desire ; 
Ami thus in May ben lurtis set on fire, 
So that theit brennin forth in yret disfffssr.**) 

The Fltntee of C'oitrtesie, an authentic poem of Lydgate's. speaks of the crystal tears Aurora Boads 
from grief and of her shame at appearing under the light of Phoebus. Such poetical decoration 
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together with the tendency of reflecting and using Nature, more than before, as a background to 
human emotion, may be considered as coming out more and more in the descriptive poetry of 
the 15 th and 16 th centuries. Lord Surrey (1620— 47) may therefore also in relation to the way 
iu which he deals with nature be called quite a modern poet. His beautiful and well-known de- 
scription of Spring: Tlw soote season, that hid and bloom forth bring*, With green luith elad tJte 
hill and eke the vale .fr. serves ae a frame to his feelings summed up in the sentence: Iu spring 
every thing revives, save only the lover. 

Richard Edward, another poet of that time (1523—1560) closes a description of May 
with the invitation to enjoy it before it be too late: /'* May, while that you may, For May hath 
Imt his tinu ; When all the fruit is gone, it Li Tt»> /«/»■ the tree to <7>»wo." ,v ) An unknown author in 
Queen Mary's reign exemplifies in one of his descriptive poems the liableness to decay of all 
things in nature, adding, that virtue alone remains triumphant: in another one he makes nature 
the background of his complaint for the loss of a friend. 1 **) 

But I do not intend to examine the whole English jwetry of that time with regard to 
the poetic interpretation of Nature it may afford: the century that followed Chaucer is the most 
barren in English literature. I shall only, from the point of view 1 have taken, cast a look on 
the Scottish poetry of the 15 lh and the beginning of the 10 ,h century, as it is distinguished by 
a particular love of nature for it* own sake and a lavishing of color. 

The landscape of Scotland differs considerably from that of England. Gigantic walls of s,..t...i, jwt,, 
uiica slate and granite tapestried with broom and briar- roses; a marvellous combination of cliffs, 
torries, crevices, terraces and protuberances representing the boldest outlines; narrow and deep 
defiles and dark gorges overtopped by the snowy peaks of high mountains: extensive moors and 
morasses; roaring torrents coming headlong down through the birchwood and rushing into large 
basins of blue water studded with well -wooded picturesque islets; little crag -engirdled tarns far 
up iu the heart of the solitary highlands, re echoing the screams of the eagles and ravens: such 
are some of the prominent features of that romantic country. It is natural that such aspects 
should stimulate the imagination and give rise to a close and passionate observation and de- 
scription of natural scenery. It is not necessary therefore, I think, recurring to the Celtic ele- 
ments, as Mr. Stopford Brooke does in his excellent Primer of English Literature, to explain the 
love of nature and of color with the Scotch nation. Nor do I think, that it is a love of wild 
nature for its own sake, that shows itself in the early Scottish poetry: wild nature has remained 
hostile to man till our present time. By inflaming the imagination of the people, it enconraged 
at the same time superstition aud aroused a strong religious sentiment; putting man in contrast 
to its grandeur, it impressed upon him the sense of his inferiority. 

Among the Scottish imitators of Chaucer, one of the first and not at all a blind one, is 
.lames I of Scotland, who from his 11* year, was kept a prisoner in England for 1!' years, till 
1424, and received an education beh'ttiug his royal birth. Early one morning, looking out of a 
window at Windsor upon a garden thick with May leaves and resounding with the song of night- 
ingales, he saw a young and lovely lady walking below. This was Lady Jane Beaufort, niece 
of Henry IV. His love for her inspired his greatest poem The King's Qtihair, which contains 
pretty natural descriptions, more varied, more vividly colored, more self -reflective, than those 
of Chaucer. The stanzas preparatory to the appearance of his mistress describe the leafy garden 
at Windsor. James was in the habit of rising early, to *erk row fort against his distress. Fast by 
the tower's wall there was a fair garden and in its corner a green arbor railed alionl tcith long 
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and small waiuk. There were many tree* ami Law - thorn hedges and on the small green twist* 
sat the sweet nightingales, siugiug so loud and clear, that the garden and the walls rung with 
their song: Away! winter tinny! mine summer, come! the sweet season ntul sun! 

Wlwn they this sotiy Jiad sung n little throw 
Tiny stent awhile, and tJwrrtcith unafraid. 
As I Mield, am! east mine eyen a-lowe, 
• From Itouyh to Itouyh they hipptd A they play'd. 

Ami freshly, in their bird is kind, array d 
Their feathers neir, and frit them in the sun. 
And thanked lime, that had their makis won*h 

Robert Henrvsou, who died before 1;">i>8, was also an imitator of Chaucer. His Moral Fables »./ 
Aesop are long stories full of descriptions of Scotch scenery. His tine short pastoral of Robin 
and Makyne: Hobin sat on the yude yrene hill Kripand a (lock of (k ,(c. may be found in Percy's Keliques. 

William D unbar (1467) — li>30) carries the influence of Chaucer on into the 1 li '** century. 
His leading poems are three: 'Hie Thistle and the Hose, 'The (i olden Terye, and The Dunce of the 
Seven Iteadly Sins. The first of these is an allegorical poem, composed for the marriage of King 
James IV with the English Princess Margaret. It begins with Chancer s conventional May morning 
and contains some descriptions of Scotch natural scenery. The second likewise begins with a 
walk of the poet in a vernal morniug, which he describes much at large and in glowing language: 

Full angel -like (hit birdis sany their hours 
Within their curtains yreen, within their lunrers, 

Apparalfd, white and red, with bloom is street: 

EnanuTd was fiie field with all colours; 

The pearled drops .shook as in silver showers „ 
While all m lialm did branch ami leads fleit. 

Dcpurt fra Phoebus did Aurora yrete: 

Her chrystal tears J sow hany on the (lowers, 
While he, for lore, all drank up with his heat.**) 

In spite of the songs of the birds mid the sound of the river running by, he falls asleep on 
Flmas mantle. Venus and her train arrive in a ship amongst the green bulrushes and reeds on 
the bloomy mead, where he lay covered with rank leaves The merry fowls salute Nature ami 
all the blooms open their balmy leaves, full low inclining to their queen. The poet quits hi.s 
ambush, is attacked by the keen archers of Venus and becomes the captive of Lady Beauty. At 
last a storm arises and the scene vanishes with a clap of tbunder, so lond that the rainbow 
seemed to break. He awakes amid the song of birds and tbe perfume of bright May flowers. 
The Dance describes a vision, beheld during a trance into which the poet fell on a winter night. 
- Of his minor poems there are some to be mentioned for their descriptive part, for instance 
Meditation in Winter t I'inkerton's Ancient Scottish Poems, p. 12f>). 

Sir David Lvudsay (1490— lf>i)4) is connected with Chaucer by his poem The fhenu, 
written in the old poet's manner. But the scenery he describes is Scottish and instead of the 
May morning of Chaucer it opens on a winter's day of wind and sleet: 
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/ met dame flora in dull went fliseptiscd: 
(Which, into May, Was didee and dehr table), 

With stalwart storms her sweetness am sttrpri*ai; 
Her heavenly hues were turned into table, 

Whieh, nnewhile, tcere to Inters amiable: 
Fled from the frost, tlte tetuier flmrers I saw, 
I'nder dame Satttre's mantle lurking late dr* 9 ) 

The place is a cave over the sea, whence Lyndsay sees the weltering of the waves. 

Gawin Douglas (1474 — 1522) was the first |>oet who translated a Latin classic into frhf l>i«»lii 
English tongue by rendering Virgil's Aeneid into Scottish verse. 1 "') Original prologues stand 
before each book, and it is chiefly by these that he takes rank among the Scottish poets. Three 
of them describe the country in spring, in summer and in winter, making a true, close and ex- 
quisitely coloured picture of Scotch landscapes. There is nothing even resembling it in England 
for centuries subsequent: the reader feels astonished and enchanted at the same time; he is at 
once reminded of the descriptive poem of another Scotchman, that appeared 213 years later and 
also describes the scenery and country life of spring, summer, autumn and winter — of Thomson's 
Seasons. And indeed, the two poems may be compared in more than one respect; there can be 
no doubt that Thomson - had his eye on the descriptions of his countryman. The subject, the 
scenery, the metre are the same in both; many epithets, images and similes are alike; both are 
fnll of artificial invocations and insipid claKsicalities; the descriptions in them are too much like 
catalogues, but Thomson's work contains a great deal of reflection, while there is almost none 
in that of Douglas. Also Milton must have known the poems of Douglas, for in his Paradise 
Lost (B. 7, vv. 438 8eq.) he describes the swan , the cock and the peacock in the order and with 
several of the attributes that our author has given them in his description of May. As the 
poems of the Bishop of Dunkeld are less known than they deserve to be, I let them follow here 
more or less literally translated into English. 

The Prologue of the 12 th boko of Eneadoa. 

Ane singular lernit prologue of the description of May. 

The poem begins with a beautiful description of the sunrise. The stars disappear one by one 
from the firmament, the screech-owl retires to her hiding-place. Aurora rises from her saffron 
bed and leaves her ivory house; her violet robe is stained with crimson, her vermilion cape is 
bordered with blue. She opens the windows of her large hall, spread with roses and full of 
balm. The wide expanded crystal gates of Heaven diffuse streams of splendor; the beaming 
Orient, shedding purple rays mixed with gold and azure, disperses the gloom of the Night. The 
Sun's coursers in their red harness raise their heads above the ocean; fired by the whirling whip 
their nostrils issue Harues. Forth from his royal palace steps Phoebus with the blazing torch of 
day, with his golden crown, his flaming mantle, his glorious visage, his glossy locks bright as 
chrysolite or topaz; fiery sparks come out of his eyes. Before the King of day thin vapours rise 
like clouds of sweet incense, hovering over the vale. The golden beams overspread the ocean 
and glitter in the streams. What a glorious aspect! The calm sea, the balmy season, the serene 
firmament, the illumined landscape and the clear water where sportive fish display their silver 
scales, their ruwjet fins and chisel tails. New lustre gilds the land while the reflection of the 
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glowing beams plays on the banks in variegated gleams. Under the feet of Apollo's radiant 
coursers spring up innumerable flowers, the gay carpet of the earth displays various hues, the 
forest is enveloped in deeper shade and the branches, chequered on the green, imbrown the rigid 
rocks. Towers, turrets, battlements, every dome, pinnacle and fane are reflected on the plain 
by their own shadows. The glebe, now fearless of the north wind spreads her broad bosom ti- 
the zephyr. The new corn clothes the earth with a robe of green and everywhere herb uiol 
Hower diversify the scene. The silvery springs flow through the meadows in mam a rill; flowers 
of all colours are blooming in the gardens and in the fields: the daisy, the banewort, the clover, 
the bird's-foot (catcluke), the camomile, the flower -de -lis, the damask rose, the columbine, the 
dandelion, the strawberry, the gilliflower, the primrose, the violet, the rose — The rois kno/jpi* 
tetaml forth tharc Itede, dan 'hyp, and kyth tharc vemah lijipis ride, Crysp skarlel ten is sum schcdef/ttnl 
haith attanis, h'esl fragrant smel amytl fra yoldin /(ranis — , the lily Ilminlic lyllyis. with lot. 
kerand toppis quhyte, Opynnit ami scJuw (hare creistis mtemyte — . Ambrosial fragrance tills tin- 
air, dew-drops like diamonds hang on tree and herbage, every burgeon, scion, herb or flower 
sips the fresh fragrance of the morning dew. The busy bees rove about and suck the liquid 
nectar from the flowers; the silver swans sail on rushy -fringed lochs and gray rivers; the cock 
struts about in gallant pride, followed by the hens; the peacock bends fan -like his gaudy 
tail and starry plumes resembliug Argus with his hundred eyes; the small birds build their nests: 
the spider weaves her web to captivate the little gnat or fly; beneath the trees in the vale ami 
in the park the nimble- footed deer seek the shelter of the shade; young, light- skipping kids 
and timorous fawns brush through the copse, while in fresh pastures or gray fallows the little 
lambs are playing. (Jentle maids collect green boughs and fair flowers to weave garlands for 
their golden hair; the dale re-echoes their songs — Ring sanyis, dancis, lalis, and mundin, Am 
sany, The sehip salis over the salt fame, 117/ briny thir merchant! is and my Innatu hann : Sam Vthh 
singis, I wit be blyith and licht J\fy hert is Icid apaun sa yndly iciehf — : impassioned lovers now 
complain to the winds and now warble gay madrigals, now live in hope and now in sad despair. 
Nothing surpasses the joyful month of May, when new courage tickles (hiUilis) all gentle hearts. 
The merry minstrels of Damr Nature sing their love- songs: the merle, the thrush (mauys), the 
nightingale (the kowscitot ) , the ring dove, the starling, the sparrow, the goldspink, the linnet 
(Untquhite), the cuckoo, the quail, the lark. Thus they all sing on the sprays: 

Wclenm the lord eif lieht, and lampc of day, Web am rcftararc of uin/dis. Ireis, and licuis, 

Wclcum fosterare of tendir lierbis grene, Welenm dejmyntir of entry tinny that sfircdts, 

Wclcum quhikkynar of flurist fbmris scJiene, Webum slorare »f "/ kynd bestial, 

Welenm support of every rate and vane, Welenm 1m thy bricJit hemes yladand id, 

Wclcum eonfort of at kind frnfe and grane, Wclcum eebstiall myrnmr ami esfiyc, 

Welenm the birdis beild apoun the brere, Attctclnuy all that lututis sluyynrdry. 

Wclcum icclcfnre of hnsbaudis at the pleats, 

The Prologue of the 13 th booko. 

A description of June. 

Towards evening, after supper, the author walks through the fields full of herbs, corn, cattle, 
fruit trees, birds and busy bees, to rest after his day's labor in the green meadows. The evening 
sky begins to grow burning red; the sun all in tire is fast declining towards the north and the 
anient coursers dive their heads in the gray flood. Hesperus springs up in the west with bright 
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beams a- the herald of the night In meadows and rales the dew begins to fall to allay the 
heat where the sun has shone. On every blade of grass and ear of corn the dew stands like 
beryll drops, on every herb and weed like silver beads. The day darkens, mists arise, the rime 
falls, shadows spread. The bat flies up with leathern wings, the lark descends from the sky 
singing her even song to take her rest, the thick mist hovers over the tops of the hills. Night 
spreads her dark cloak and covers man, beast, firth, river and wood; all creatures on the earth, 
in the water or in the air take their night's rest after the clay's labor and heat. The small birds 
sit on their nests, the little gnats and the troublesome fleas, the laborious ants and the busy 
bees go to sleep, only the nightingale sits on the twig singing her mirthful notes. To hear these 
the poet walks to a garden and sits down on a seat under a green laurel -tree, musing upon this 
and that and looking at the bright stars, which in summer shine so clear. Soon he falls asleep 
and in a dream Mapheus Vegius appears and speaks to him. — When he awakes the evening 
sky is waning, and the day begins to dawn. The stars die away — one by one till Lucifer 
is left all alone. The birds are waiting for the blissful day. The lark rises to salute the bright 
morrow with her song. The sun soon shines, welcome to the wanderer and the laborer. The 
hind awakes and goes to his work ; the shepherd calls his boy, to drive the cattle to their pasturage 
and the hind's wife wakes her servants Katherine and Giles. The dewy green powdered with gay 
daisies shows on the sward a dappled gray; the misty vapors rising f'ul sicete gladden everyone's 
spirit, Thereto the birds are singing in the wood*, as the minstrel plays: The ioly day now tin win. 

The Prologue of th« 7 th buke. 

An dfxiucnt discrmtion of iruntrr tenth hus arete stormcs and tenwestis. 

It is winter; the cold, bitter and pale season of the year; the short days that learned men call 
Brumale. The violent blasts of the north have overwhelmed Neptune in his chariot and shake 
the leaves of the trees; raging storms roll over wavy seas, the rivers are red torrents, the brooks 
overflow their banks and the surge roars louder than the lion or the bear; the monsters of the 
ocean, such as dolphins and whales descend low into the deep. The soil is steeped in watery 
vapors, the firmament overcast with black clouds; all the fields grow fallow; the tops of the 
mountains are made smooth by being covered with snow; the cliffs of the rugged basaltic rocks 
are frozen and shiny; barren are the lands, the Holds are overspread with hoar-frost; the dim 
sky is often set in an uproar by fearful lightning, Hashes of tire and many a tierce blast of wind; 
sharp showers of sleet and nipping snow are falling. The melancholy stone -walls are all moist 
and wet, the low valleys overflowed, the streets and highways full of pools, dirt and clay; bemired 
fallow fields show decayed ferns, brown moors a withered mossy hue, banks, braes (sides of a 
hill) and plains become white and bare, beasts grow hoary by the stormy weather, the wind 
waves the red weed on the dike; besmeared is every nike (little rill or rivulet which is dry in 
summer); over crags and rocks hang great icicles; the ground is barren, withered, dusk and gray; 
herbs, flowers and grass decayed; woods and forests with naked boughs, stripped of their clothing. 
So boisterously Boreas blows his bugle that the deer retire into the dales, the small birds seek 
thick briar- as hiding places against the fearful blasts of the tempestuous season ; the cataracts 
roar. Poor laborers and busy husbandmen go wet, bespattered and weary in the fen. The Billy 
sheep and their little shepherdboys lurk under banks, woods and brooms and the other larger 
beast* such as mules, horses, oxen or cows rest in their stables and stalls; the tusked boar and 
the fat swine in the sty are sustained by man's forethought on the provision of the summer. 
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Far and near Eolus blows loud, the cold winds are penetrative and pure, congealing eyerv 
tures blood; man seeks warm stoves and hearty fires, double garments and uyle tntr (a f 
jacket, which is worn under the vest in winter time), mighty drink and abundant meat, to a 
against stern winter; well recreated and hiked by the chimney he lies down in bed betimes, w 
up his head, casts on threefold cloths to expell the piercing cold. The loathsome night owl 
her crooked and grim beak shrieks hideously within her cavern; the wild geese fly clacking a I 
the town; Phebus' crowned bird, the clock of night, claps his wings and crows shrilly w 
day approaches; the jackdaws laugh on the roof above; the cranes cry in the air flying in a b 
shaped like a Y, their voices ring like a trumpet's sound prognosticating fierce winds; the . 
whistles its melancholy tune at daybreak. Through the window opened ajar you perceive 
morning bleak, wan and sharp. The air is tilled with vapors and mist; the soil is stiff", roi 
and hoary; the braes (declivities) show braiding I dashing against one another) branches and w 
ging bents; the dew drops are frozen on stubble and rind and sharp hailstones are hopping 
the roof and the road. Shivering you close the shutters and withdraw in haste, to dispel l 
fierce frost with hot flames. 

(This nut huh' follouand | the 7 U ' book of Virgil | of profound tscietKCj 

Thus has begun in (In: chyll wyider add 

(Juhen frostis dais aittr flete baith firth and (aid. 
In spite of the taults already mentioned , what a surprising impression do these description.- 
make on the reader by their originality, their poetical feeling and the glowing color applied U 
them. What a vast distance between them and contemporary poetry in England such as Skelton - 
The poet dwells upon his subject in a minute loving manner and mentions facts and images s< m 
cely before touched on in poetry. The landscape is altogether Scotch, the pictures are true t 
nature and their color is superb. 

The life of (iawin Douglas fell in a turbulent time and was full of agitation. KloduV 
was a fatal day for his house. His brother William and many of his family wet the Chevio' 
heather with their life-blood; his father, the old earl, retired to Galloway to die and the gentu 
scholar had soon to Hee to the English court, where he perished by the plague in ln22, forty 
eight years old. His life was short, he was not allowed to reach a happy and quiet eve of agr 
like Chaucer But, whatever fate refused to these two men, Nature permitted them the most 
exquisite enjoyment of her sensuous gifts and gilded their lives with the most exalted pleasure 
of the world of sense. 

th. p»"ic Ceoffroy Chaucer and (iawin Douglas arc the two great lovers and interpreters of Natal* 

w.k^a i..t in the early English literature. Soon after the death of Douglas the modern time begins. It* 
"x«iucr" of nrK t period brought forth two great poets, an epic and a dramatic one, both charmed by the 
beauties of Nature and interpreting them from the richness of their own minds, each in Ins wa< 
— Spenser and Shakespeare. And after them 111 086 Milton and then others, equally ttichant^i 
by what is sweet and majestic in the eternal aspects of Nature anil pointing them out to their 
fellow men after their manner. Thus Nature is and will ever be the great store-house of wonder 
ami poetical thought. Man will continue to seek and find in contemplating her the prest joy, 
peace and consolation; he will ever look on her magnificence as the proof and witness of th*- 
Divine Omnipotence and, lifting his eyes to the Heavens above him, call aloud in his soul's 
exultation with the great poet-prophet Isaiah: Itrctik forth into singing, ye mountains. 0 fnre.d 
and aery tree therein.' 
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Notes. 



I) Alexander von Humboldt gives an historical sketch of the admiration of nature as represented in the 
poetry of the various times and nations. This feeling wa« not at all unknown to the ancients, but they lacked that 
intimate, delicate sympathy which we find in the modern nations. See Kosmos II pag. 6—75 With nations it is 
the same as with individual*. The perception of landscape beauty depends upon a long training of the eye, 
which is hardly perfected until we reach a somewhat advanced period of life. In the hey-day of youth, tee do 
w>t see God in his works, and the increased enjoyment of rural scenery is one of the compensations reserved by I'ro 
rulence for the sober age of those who lutre familiarised themselves uith the trays of Nature as to understand some 
of the many voice* in which she speaks to Iter children. Marsh, English Language, London 1862. pag. 415. 

2 The landscape in England is not everywhere so tame and quiet as has been described. In Derbyshire, 
the rocky peaks present every variety of appearance, and the scenery is wild and romantic. In Cumberland and 
Westmoreland the high, steep and rugged hills, the lakes they unbosom, the mountain streams, and the rich 
vegetation of some parts, make the scenery {the l.akr District i the most beautifully picturesque to be found 
in England. 

3) Drydeu, to express the silence of night, makes the drowsy mountains nod. 

4} Schiller requires three things as indispensable for the poetic representation ot a landscape: 1. Wahrheit 
und Anschaulichkeit der Natur; 2. Musikalisi he Schonheit, d. Ii. Empfindung der Analogic swischeu OemOt und 
Natur; 3. (ieistige Schrmheit. d. h. Ideen, durch welche die S. ele sittlich gestimmt wird. Schiller, Cher Matthisous 
Gedkhte in Samtliche Werke, 12. vol., pag. 364 seq. 

5) Alexauder von Humboldt. Kosmos I pag. 6 seq. 

o People kneel down in admiration and adoration before the almighty and all -bountiful Being; eternity 
and infinity strike the soul and excite it to love God, mankind and the country; hope, consolation, peace, a vague 
longing, self-confidence till the heart: such are the feelings commonly expressed in travellers' albums. Compare 
Gedanken und Gediehte aus den FrcmdenbuYhern in der Sachsischeu Sohweix, gesammelt von J. G. Lebuiann, 
Dresden 18.18; Jahrbiteher des Brockens von 1753 — 179u. Magdeburg 1791. 

7) Alexander von Humboldt , Kosmos I , |»ag. 8. 

8) ibid. pag. 13 seq. 

9i Compare Karl Miillers Buch der Pthuuenwelt. Leipzig 1867, vol. I, pag 163 seq. 
10) Compare Bernard in de Saint - Pierre . Harmouies de la nature, livre II 

II) Kosmos, pag. 19. 20. 

12j Charles Darwins Neue Beobachtungen ilber das Bewegungsvermogeu der Pttanxen. Gartanlaube 
Xr 14, 1881. 

13,i Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ed. by Th. Wright, vol 10643, 10544. 

14,i The Flour of Vourtrsie in the Works of G. Chaucer ed. by John Uiry, London 1721, fol; pag 419 
15j The Works of Edm. Spenser, London 1750, Book VII. 
16i Thomsons Season's I Winter), London 1844), pag. 16K. 
17) Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III, M 
IB) In memoriam CXVll. 

19) The Botanic liardeu, Part II containing The Luves of the Plants, a poem with philosophical uutes. 
4«b ed. London 1794, pag. 37. 
20i ibid. pag. 102. 

21) ibid pag. 73 

22) Shelley's Poetical Works, London 1837, pag. 606 The floud. 
23 1 ibid. pag. 671 The Sensitive Plant. 

24,i The Song of Hiawatha by Longfellow, London 1866, Nr, XII The Son of the Evening-Star. 
25; ibid. Nr. H The four Winds. 

26/ The select poetical works of W. Wordsworth, Tauchuitz edition. II pag. 308 Fidelity. 
27) Compare Brooke's English Literature, London l«Ti>. 
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28) Formerly the geutle valley of the Loire was considered as the ideal of French landscape -»CWieTJ, 
l>'Urfe made the valley of the Lignon the scene of hi^ celebrated Astree. Torquato Tasso , who had seen la Mir 
Touraine himself , describes it by the following harmonious verse: 1m terra molle e lieta e diltftom. i La Gerusaleninia 
liberata, c. 1, v. 02.) But frequent voyages, the contemplation of the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Ocean, the 
changed education of our time, have also produced a change in the appreciation of the exterior world. Lu belle 
Touraine n'existe plus. 

The Highlands of Scotland that now -a- days swarm every season with admiring gazers and sketches 
were looked at with disgust by Oliver Goldsmith , who declared that he greatly preferred the charmiug countn 
round Ley-den. the vast expanse of verdant meadow, and the villus with their statneR and grottoes, trim flower 
beds, and rectilinear avenues, i Macaulay's History of England V, pag. 298 acq. Tauchnite edition). About th- 
year 1730, Captain Bui*t, one of the lirst Englishmen who caught a glimpse of the Highland scenery, in his 
Letters from Scotland pronounced those mountains monstrous excrescences. Their deformity, he said, wax such 
that the most sterile plains seemed lovely by comparison. Fine weather, he complained, only made bad worse; 
for, the clearer the day, the more disagreeably did those misshapen masses of gloomy brown and dirty purple affect 
the eye. What a contrast, he exclaimed, between these horrible prospects and the beauties of Richmond Hill. 
Macaulays History V, pag. 299.) 

Two Saxon clergymen may be said to have discovered the beauties of Saxon Switzerland in the beginning 
of this century; almost unknown before, this part is now annually overrun by thousands and thousands of traveller* 

Bvery year a number of well -trained tourists climb up to the steepest and most inaccessible tops of the 
Alps, the Carpathian and Norwegian hills Arc. 

Mountain clubs and alpine societies arise everywhere exhibiting the great interest modern people take in 
mountain scenery. Our taste of naturul beauty has changed: the power of hills has come over us, 

29i The Canterbury Tales ed. by Th. Wright: The Frankeleyne's Tale, vv. 11180—11184. 

SOi Grein, Hibliothek der Angelsachsischen I'oesie. GOttingeu 1867, I, I'hdnix, pag. 215 seq. Beorgu* 
Jtaer ve muntu* strajie nr ttondad; tie Sttmclifu heiih hlifiad, sni her mid u* , nt dene nr iMu ne dinscrafu , M«M1 
fir ftWwflii. ne p<er hletmad 6 unsmede* viht. 

81) Sir Orfeo, herausgegeben von O. Zielke. Breslau 1880. 

32) Beovulf, herausgegeben von M. Heyne, Paderbum 1803, XXI, vv. 1368 — 1367. 

33 . Grein, Bibliothek I, pag. 242, Der Seefahrer. vv. 12 — 25 

34) ibid. II, pag. 18. Andrea*, vv. 370- 376. 

36) ibid I, pag. 239, Der Waiulerer, vv. 46 -48. 

36) ibid. I, pag. 864, Athelstdn, vv. 69 — 66. 

87) ibid. 11, pag. 106, Elene. vv. 27—30. 

38) ibid. II, pag. 106, Etrnt, vv. 52 — 63. 

39. ten Brink, Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur, Berlin 1877, I. pag. 285. 

40. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, re -edited by Ki«h Morris, London 1864. 

41 1 Analogies may he found in other literatures. The Welsh poem of the Months, Englynion y Misoedd. 
probably of the 15»* century, and some other poems of the sort may well be compared with these English dr 
scriptions. A passage on December of the Welsh bard Guttvn Owain is in the German translation as follows: Dtf 
laije sind kur; , die nachte lantj. h'rahen suchen das keimende koru und bin/sen sind «»/' dem meer. Utill situ! d>< 
bienen ami die nachtigull. GeUise giebt's bet dm festen am schlnssr der narht. Iku haus den klugen ixi rroW em- 
geruhtet; Der stirgloxr ist ungliickhch dureh seine rignen fehler; Cud leben. ueuti ex aadi long isi , Wild enden am 
luge and M der nadtt. Geschichte der wiilscheu Litteratur von Th. Stephens, heraosgegeben von San -Mart*. 
Halle 1864, pag. 232, 233. An elegy of Kinion ap Gwalclunai of the 12 "> century is preceded by a descripte-P 
of Spring which has not the least connection with the poem: Der f'riihling kehrt , der mai mit langen tagen; Dit 
biiume stehn in bliite , der irald in seinei prachl; Die nigel singeit and dan meer ist ehen; livid Hint die rnnft 
steigrnde Hut; die uinde ruhn. Ibid. pag. 42. 

42) The Romance of Kyng AUsuunder in Marsh's Origin and History of the Knglish Language, London 18»»2. 
pag. 198 seq. 

43 1 ti. Ellis, Specimens of early English metrical romances, vol. I, London 1806. 
44. Sir Orfeo, herausgegeben von Zielke. 

46) Thomas of Erceldoune ed. by Alois Hraudl, Berlin 1x80. pag. 76. 
46 Reliquiae antiquae ed. by Th. Wright and Halliwell, II, pag 21. 
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47) G. Ellin, Specimens II. pag. 237. 

48i ibid. pag. 368. 

49) Sir Orfeo ed. Zielke. 

60) Torrent of Portugal ed. by Halliwell, London 1842. 

51i Raltitt HihhI and dug of Gisbarne in KiUon's Robin Hood, a <:olte.:tion of all the ancient poems, 
««ng* anil ballads, London 1832, 2 vols. I pag 114. 

52 Robin /W and the Monk ibid II, paig 221. 

63i The Bottle of Ottrrbourne in The Scottish Ballads ed. by R. Chambers, Edinburgh lt*29. Ill, pag. 17. 
54 1 The Ancient Ballad of ChrryC'haxr in Percy's Beliques of Ancient English Poetry. Tauchnitz edi- 
tion I, pag. 12. 

65 Kgngr Maleolme in Sheldon's Minstrelsy of the English Border, London 1847. pag. 140. 
56.1 Sir l\itrick Spmx in The Scottish Ballads ed. by Chamber*. Ill, pag. 0. 
57 1 ten Brink, Qeachichte der englischen Litteratur, pag. 339 
58 j Horstmann. Altenglische Legended. Heilbronu 1881. 
59 ibid. 

60' Early English Poems and Lives of Saints ed. by Furnivall. Berlin 1862. pag. 138, vv. 64 - 76. 

St) Beda's work." '8 lil cent. i, especially his cosmography/)*' nutiirti rmtm had long been a rich source 
of natural knowledge. In the beginning of the 12 ,h cent, naturiil science was much studied and promoted by 
Aethelward of Bath, who borrowed his physical theories < (Jwwrtiane* nat urates from the Arabs, and by Alexander 
Neckam. who wrote a natural history in prose and one in verse. Ten Brink Ueschichte der englischen Litteratur, 
1 pag. 272 points out the analogy between a passage in a poem of the l.Hth cent The (hrl and the Xightinoalr 
and one in Neckam's I)r natuiis rmtm. 

62 See ten Brink, Ceschichte pag 382. 

t ; 3; T. Wright, The Owl and the Nightingale, an early English poem. London 1843. 
6t BOddekor. Altenglische Dichtungen des M. S. Harl. 2253. Berlin 1878, pag. 164. 

65) Reliquiae antiquac, vol. I. pag. 241. 

66) Bdddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen Algtoun, pag. 147. 

67) ibid, pag. 166. 

68) ibid. pag. 173. 

69) ibid. pag. 145. 

70) ibid. pag. 19a. 

71) ibid. pag. 212. 
72, ibid. pag. 217. 

73 1 .See ten Brink, (ieschichtc pag. 389. 

74; And up I rime thr. htturix aflir ttrrtfr i The Flourc and the Leafe pag. 473). Although it irrre nought 
dag by hour,* luo (The Knightes Tale vv. 2211 - 2216 .. 

Although some works generally ascribed to Chaucer and especially containing natural description have 
"eeu declared spurious or doubtful b\ some modern critics > See Chaucer von ten Brink 1, Mflnster 1870 , I never 
theless do not think it necessary to leave them unnoticed in the composition of this little sketch, because the 
question has not yet been satisfactorily settled in England and because the picture of Chaucer in this cane would 
not materially be altered by them The principal criterion from my point of view is the way of interpreting 
nature: all natural description that is unconscious and unreflective is Chaucer's or Chaucereau; all reflection in it 
indicates a later period. — For the quotations from the Canterbury Tales I used the edition of Th. Wright; for 
those from the other works the edition of John I'rry, London 1721, fol. 

75 The vapour, which that of the e,1h, glod Maketh the *on„t seme rody and brod. Squyeres Tale, 
10707, 10708. 

76 Adoune full softdg J (KM to sinkr And leaning on my elhove and mg *id< , The longr date I ahoite 
me for to abide For nothing film, and J sludl not tie, But for to InfcM upon the Daitie. The Legende of good 
Women, vv. 178 seq. 

77) Parks, to keep the deer in, were enclosed with stone walls, piles of slate; at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth with oak palings. They were 4 or 5 miles round and very numerous. In Kent and Essex there were 
alone 100 of them; the Queen hail nearly 200. Harrison, Description of England in Shakespeare's youth, London 
1K77, pag. 303. 

5 
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78) Gardens and orchards are frequently mentioned in the old English romances and in the poems of 
Chaucer and hi* contemporaries. First they 9eem to have been very small: in Chaucer's Troilua and Cressida we 
find the same place indifferently called a garden and a yard. The garden fair at Windsor fast liy the town's null 
which has been sung by James I, King of Scotland, was probably either in the yard or on the terrace. Harrison 
says, that the beauty of the gardens annexed to our houses had wonderfully increased within the last 40 years, so 
that the ancient gardens were but dunghills and laystalls . compared to those of his time. Harrison, Description 
ic. pag. 322. In the romances of southern origin, the garden with the hrrime or ether is, like the Moorish 
vergel, represented as the terrestrial! Paradit-e, wh<*re the young ladies sick from lore-longing pluck the lilies ami 
the roses, hear the sweet song of the birds and expect the knight on trhirrn they harr laid their hearts 

79) The Frankeleynes Tale, 11226. 

80) Troilu* & ('res II. pag. 813. 

81) The Assemble of Koules pag. 413, vv. 176 sen,. 

82) ibid. 

83) Prologue of the Legende of good Women pag. 338 

84) Of the Cuckowe and the Nightingale in Urry's ed. of Chaucer, pag 543 

85) <i. Ellis. Specimens of the early English poets. 
86 ibid. 

87} King'a Quair, second canto, 16** stanza in Kllis, Speeimens. 

88) The (iolden l'erge in Ellis, Specimens. 

89) The Dream of Sir David Lindsay in Ellis. Specimens. 

90) Virgil's Aeneis translated into Scottish verse by the famous Gawiu Douglas, bishop of PunkelJ. 
Edinburgh 1710. fol. 
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1. Durchgenommene Pensa. 

Sexta. 

Ordinariug : in a Oberlehrer l)r. .Siebeking, in b Oberlehrer Flemming. 

L Religion 3 St., Flemming. Biblische Geschichte des alten Testamentes. Allgemeines 
aber Religion. Besprechung des 1. HauptstQckes. Erlernung vou Spruchen und Liedern. 

2. Dentsch 6 St., in a Dr. Siebeking, in b Flemming. Die Wortarten, das Hauptwort, 
Eigenschaftswort, Fiirwort, Zahlwort und Zeitwort. Die Lehre vom einfachen Satze Lesefibungen. 
Besprechung und Recitation poetischer und prosaischer Stilcke. MiSndliche und schriftliche gramma- 
tische Obungen Deutsche Anfsatze und orthographische Diktate (wocheutlich abwechselnd). 

3. Lateinisch H St., in a Dr. Siebeking. in b Harich. Substantia, Adjectiva, Pronomina 
I'excl. indefinite), Numeralia (cardinalia und ordinalia); esse und die Composite von ease; Aktiv und 
Passiv der vier regelmiissigen Konjugationen. Miindliche und schriftliche Obuugeu. Auswendiglerneo 
von Vokabeln Specimina und Extemporalia (wocheutlich abwechselnd). <!rammatik vou Middendorf 
und Grfiter; Obungsbuch von Ostermann fur Sexta. 

4. Geographic 2 St., in a Dr. Welte. in b Flemming. ( Jrundbegrift'e der uiathematischen, 
phvsischen und politischen (ieographie. Specielle (ieographie von Deutschland mit besonderer Ruck- 
.sic'ht auf dus Konigreich Sachsen nach Daniels Leitfaden. 

5. Geschichte 2 St., in a Dr. Welte. in b Flemming Alte (Jeschichte in vorwiegend 
biographischer Form nach Kiiperts Elementarknrsus. 

G. Natur geschichte 2 St., in a Dr. Kell. in b Wobst. Sommerhalbjahr: Botanik. Be- 
sprechung einheimischer t'flanzen mit Einprilgung der eiuzelnen Pflanzenteile und Einreihung der 
Pllanzen in die leichteren Familien des natfirlichen Systems nach Bessers PHanzenkunde. Winter- 
halbjahr: Zoologie. Betrachtung eiiizelner charakteristischer Arten der Wirbeltiere nach Bau und 



7. Rechnen 4 St., in a Dr. Kell, in b Wobst. Die vier Species in unbenannten, benannten 
und ungleichbeuannten Zahlen Regeldetri. Zeitrechnung. Bothe, Kechenaufgaben Heft I. 

8. Kalligrnphie 2 St., in a und b Dietrich. Erlernung der deutschen und lateinischen 
Kurrentschrift nach genetischer Reihenfolge. 

9. Zeiehnen 2 St.. a und b Strauss. Erkliiruugcn und Vorbegriffe des Zeichnens. Die gerade 
Linie und Teilungen derselben Einiibung durch geometrische und ornamentale Figuren. Obergang 
zur Kreislinie. 

10. Gesang 2 St, a und b komb. Mailer. Notenkeuntnis: a) Namen, b) Wert derselben; 
c) Vorzeichnungen bis zu .'5 b und Treffiibuugen nach L. Grosse. Verschiedcne Chorale und 
Volkslieder (em- und zweistimmig). 

11. Tumen 2 St., a und b Dietrich. Nach der Anleitung vou Prof. Dr. Kloss. 3. Stufe. 
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Quinta. 

Onliti.irius: in i.Oberlchrer Dr. Schneider: in b Uberlehrer WTobst. 

1. Religion .\ St., in a Bohme, in b Harich. Biblische (ieschiehte des neuen Testament** 
in a nach Matthaus. in b nach Markus; Allgenieines iiber Religion, heilige Schrift und Offenbarunp 
Besprechung und Lernen des 2. Hauptstiickes. Wiederholung des 1. Hauptstiickes Memorieren und 
kurze Erlauterung des 3. Hauptstiickes. Erlernen von Sprflchen und o Liedern. 

2. Deutsch 4 St., in a Dr. Schneider, in b Wobst. (iraramatik nach Hoff und Kaisers 
Leitfaden (Wortlehre; der erweiterte Satz; Satzverbindung; relativer Nebeusatz). Monatlich 2 Ant 
siitze (Erziihlungen , Schilderungeu, Beschreibungen) und 1 Diktat. Lektiire aus Masius" Lesebuch T 1. 
Deklamation leichter Gedichte und prosaischer Stflcke. 

3. Lafeinisrh ."i St.. in a Dr. Siebeking, in b Pietzsch. Grammatik: Repetition de* 
Kursus von Sexta. Verba deponentia. Unregelniiissige Deklination und Komparation; Beendigunji 
der Numeralia und Pronomina. Lehre voni Adverbiuni, von den Priipositionen und den gebrauch- 
lichsten Konjunktionen. Unregelmassige Verba nach Ostermanns Vocabularium fur Quinta. sowi* 
das Verb. anom. posse. Aus der Syntax der einfach erweiterte Satz uach Middendorf und Grfltt 
§§ 1 bis 21. — Memorieren von Vokabeln und kleinen Lesestilcken. — Schriftliche Obungen: monatlitti 
2 Scripta und 2 Extemporalia. Miindliche Obersetzungen aus Ostermanns Obungsbuch fiir VI und V 

4. Franzottisch 6 St., in a und b Schindler. Aussprache und Formenlehre bis zur Be 
endigung der regelmassigen Konjugationen. mit Einschluss des passiven Verbs. Pronom conjoint 
und Article partitif. Plotz Elementargrammatik Xekt. 1 bis si. Wrichentlich schriftliche Arbeiten. 
teils Scripta, teils Extemporalisn. 

5. Geographic 2 St., in a Dr. Welte, in b im Sonimer Uhde < wahrend dessen Krkrankuny 
Kula), Flemming. Die Grundlehren der Geographic Kurze Cbersicht flber Europa. Die auBser 
deutachen Lander Europas nach Daniels Leitfaden. Einige Kartenumrisse gezeichnet. 

6. Geschichte 2 St., in a Dr. Welte, in b Unbescheid. Geschichtsbilder aus der mir. 
leren und neueren Geschichte nach Koperts Elementarkursus. 

7. Naturgeschirhte 2 St, in a Dr. Schneider, in b Wobst. Somraerhalbjahr: Besprechuui: 
von den Schfllern gesammelter Pfianzen; Organographie; die Klassen des Linneschen Systems nach 
Bessers Pflanzenkunde. Winterhalbjahr: Wirbeltiere; die wichtig*ten Ordnungen und Familien der 
Saugetiere, Qbereichtliche Betrachtung der Vogel, Reptilien, Amphibien und Kisihe nach Leuni* 
Schulnaturgeschichte. 

8. Reehnen 4 St., iu a Dr. K e 11, in b Wobst. Die vier Species in Decimal- und gerneinen 
BrCicben. Bothe, Heft II zum grossern Teil. 

9. Kalligraphie 2 St, in a und b Strauss. Wiederholung und Kortbildung der Kurrent 
schrift bis zu Wortera und kurzen Siitzen. 

10. Zeichnen 2 St., in a und b Strauss. Kreisbogen und Kreisformen mittels analogs 
und ornamentaler Figuren nach Diktat, als Vorbereitung fur die Ornamente von Prof. Herdtle. 

11. Ge*ang 1 St*, a und b komb. Milller. Choralubungeu (2 stinimig). Kiniibung von 
Volksliedern (2 stimmig). 

12. Turnen 2 St., in a und b Dietrich. Nach der Anleitung von Prof. Dr. Kloss. 2. Shift. 

Quarta. 

Ordinariu»: in a Oherlehrer Dr Albert, in b Obprlehror Schindler. 

I. Religion 3 St., in a Bohme, in b Pietzsch. Erkliiruug der ."» Hauptstikke. Biblische 
Geschichte des Neuen Testaments in a nach Lukas und in b nach Matthiius. Auswendiglernen von 
Sprflchen und Kirchenliedern. 
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2. DeulMrh 4 St., in a Dr. Albert, in b Fleiuiniug. Lesen, Nacherziihlen, Memorieren 
und Deklaraieren mit Hervorhebung der Disposition der behandelten Stticke. Kurze Besprechung der 
wichtigsten Dichtungsarten in der epischen (tattling, Wiederholung der Formen- und Wortbildungs- 
lehre. Die Lehre vom zusaminengesetzten Satze (Hoff uud Kaiser bis § 77). Dreiwoehentlich eine schrift- 
liche Arbeit l Erziiblungen, Besehreibungen, Briefe u. s. w.) und niouatlicb ein orthograpbisehes Diktat. 

3. Lateinisch 4 St., in a Dr. Albert, in b Pietzsch. Beendiguug der Formen- und Wort- 
bildungslebre. Syntax nach Middendorf and (miter I bis 4; 6:"), Lesen und Meraorieren lateiuischer 
Stflcke aus der Grammatik, resp. aus Osterniami fiir V. Wochentlich eine scbriftlicbe Arbeit (ab- 
wechselnd ein Exerzitium und ein Extemporale). 

4. Franzosiseh 7 St., in a Stiefelhagen, in b Scbindler. Grammatik: Elementargrammatik 
vou PIStz, Lektiou 82 bis 105; Schulgrammatik Lektion 1 bis 16; alle acht Tage ein Exerzitium 
oder Extemporale. Lekture aus Herrig Premieres Lectures. 

5. Geographie 2 St., in a ira Sommer Ubde (wahrend dessen Erkrankung Kula), iui Winter 
(nbescheid, in b Dr. Schneider. Die aussereuropiiischen Erdteile nach Daniels Leitfaden §:i<> bis 70. 

ti. Geschichte 2 St., in a im Sommer Uhde (wiihrend dessen Erkrankung Kula), im 
Winter U nbescheid, in b Boh me. Geschichte der orientalischen Viilker. Grieehische und Romiscbe 
Geschichte nach Kiipert, Mittclstufe pag. 4 bis 72. 

7. Naturgeschichte 2 St, in a und b Dr. Kell. Sommerhalbjahr: Botanik. Repetition des 
Linne'schen, sowie Besprechung der wichtigeren Kamilien des natOrlichen Systems. Winterhalbjahr: 
Zoologie. Wirbellose Tiere, speciell Insekten nach Leunis' Schulnaturgeschichte. 

8. Kechnen 4 St., in a Dr. Kell, in b Wobst. Wiederholung der gemeinen und Deciinal- 
briiche. Abgekiirzte Multiplikatiou und Division. Einfache und zusammengesetzte Regeldetri. Ver- 
hitltnisse und Proportionen. Prozentrechnung. Botbe, Heft II und III zum Teil. 

9. Geometrie 2 St., in a und b Dr. Kell. Einleitung. Grnndsiitze. Lehrsiitze iiber Winkel 
uud geradliuige Figuren. Kongruenz der Dreiecke. Das Parallelogramm. Aufgabcn. Nach Mehler 
§§ 1 bis 47. 

10. Kalligraphie 1 St , a u. b. Ausbildung der deutschen und lateinischen Schrift durch kOrzere 
und spater langere Siitze. Im Sommer mit Hilfslinien, im Winter ohne dieselben. (Taktschreibcn.i 

11. Zeiehnen 2 St., a und b Strauss. Einfuhrung in die Beleuchtungsgcsctze. Zeiehnen 
plastischer Formen, des Kegels, der Kugel etc. iu Bleistift, spater Kreide. Anfange des Gipa- 
zeichnens. 

12. Turneil 2 St., a mid b Dietrich. Nach der Auleitung von Prof. Dr. Kloss. Erste Stule. 

Tertia. 

Ordinariiisr in a Oberlehrer Unbeschfid. in l> Uberlehrer Dr. Herrmann. 

1. Religion 2 St., in a Biihme, in b Pietzsch. Lekture und Erkliirung des Evang. 
Johaunis, 1 St Lehre von Gott, von dem Gesetz und der Siinde. nach Noack, Leitfaden 96 bis 106. 
W T iederholung der Hauptstilcke. Erlernung von Spn'ichen und Kirchenliedorn. 

2. DeuLsoh 4 St , in a im Sommer Uhde •( wahrend dessen Erkrankung Kula), im Winter 
Unbescheid, in b Bohnie. Wiederholung der Formenlehre und der Syntax nach detu Leitfaden 
vou Hoff und Kaiser. Lektiire ausgewiihlter Prosastiicke aus Masius' Lesebucb, Teil II. Erkliirung 
uud Vortrag klassischer Dichtungen, besonders Schillerscher Balladen. Aufsiitze. 

... Lateilliseh 4 St., in a Dr. Albert, in b Pietzsch. Wiederholung der Formenlehre. 
Syntax nach Middendorf und Grilter 1 bis § 1 13. Lektiire aus Vogels Nepos plenior: iu a Pausan., 
Cim., Pericl., Alkib.; in b Phocion, Miltiades, Aristides. Wochentlich eine schriftliche Arbeit (ab- 
wechscbid ein Exerzitium und Extemporale). Memorieren einzeluer Kapitel aus der Lektiire. 
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4. Franzosisch 4 St., in a Stiefelhagen, in b Dr. Herrmann. Gramniatik: Schul- 
grammatik von Plfitz , l^ektiou 7 biij 35. Woehentliche Exerzitien, abwechselnd mit Extemporalieu 
LektQre a us Herrig, Premieres Lectures. In b Meniorieren von Gedicbten und prosaisehen Lesestticken. 

5. Euglisrh 4 St., in a Schindter, in b Dr. Herrmann. Gramniatik: Gesenius. Elementar- 
bucb, Kap I bis XXIV. VierzehntHgliche Exerzitien und Extemporalieu, Lese- und Sprechfibungen. 
Memorieren prosaischer und poetischer Lescstiicke. Lektiire: Ausgewiihltes aus dem Anbang zum 
Elementarbueb. 

6. Geographic 2 St., in a im Sommer L'hde (wiihrend dessen Erkrankung Kula), im Winter 
L'nbescheid, in b Dr. Schneider. Physikalische und politische Geographic von Deutschland nach 
Ruges Lehrbuch der Geographie §g f>7 bis 121. 

7. Geschiehte '2 St., in a im Sommer Uhde (wiihrend dessen Erkrankung Kula), im Winter 
L'nbescheid, in b Bohine. Deutsche < leschiehte des Mittelalters von 37fi bis zur Reformation If) 17 
nach Koperts Geschichtskursus, Mittelstufe. 

8. Naturgeschiohte 1 St., in a und b Besser. Sommer: Das natiirliche Pflanzensystem. 
Winter: Anthropologie. 

i». Kcchnen 2 St., in a und b Demme. Zusammengesetzte Proportionsrechnung. Ketten 
rechnung. Prozent- und Zinsrcchnung. Gesellschaftsrcchnung. Bothe. Heft III. 

10. Mathematik 5 St. Planimetrie 3 St, im Sommer in a Finsterbusch, in b Demme; 
im Winter in a und b Demme. Repetition des Pensuins der (Juarta. Glcichheit und Ausmessung 
geradliuiger Figuren Einfache Satze iiber den Kreis. Proportionalitat und Ahnlichkeit der Drei- 
ecke. Aufgaben zurEiniibung des Beweises und der Analysis. Mehler, 47 bis 81. Algebra 1* St., 
in a und b Demme. Die vier Species. (Jleichungen ersten (Jrades mit einer Unbekannten. Aus- 
ziehen der Quadratwurzel Mehler §§ 122 bis 124. 

11. Freies llandzeiclllieil 2 St, Strauss a und b. Zeichnen nach Gipsmodellen, sowohl 
in Kontur, als auch mit Ausfuhrung in Kreidemanier. Heranziehuug und Erkliirung der DOtwendig 
sten perspektiviscln-n Gesetze. 

12. Turnen 2 St., in a und b Dietrich. Frei- und Ordiiungsiibungen mit Belastung durch 
leichte Eisenstiibe oder Hanteln. (Jeriite: Barren, Bock, Pferd, Reck. Im Soinuierhalbjahr besonders 
Sprungiibungen. 

13. Stenographic, fakultativ, je zwe'istiindig in a und b Dr. Rotter, liu Eleraentarkursus 
die Wortbildungslehre mit Sigeln und die VVortkiirzung (Korrespondenzschrift) behaudelt und an der 
Wandtafel erliiutert. Bei den Lese- und Schreibubungen wurden die Kriegschen Lehnuittel und die 
Zeitschrilt ,.Lesebibliothek pro 18S2" 1 benutzt. 

Unter-Secunda. 

Oldinariin: in I Oberlebrer Harich, in b OUt-rtahrer Dr. Wolte. 

1. Religion 2 St., in a Harich, in b Pietzsch. Die prophctischen und poctischen Biicher 
des alteu Testaments in Auswahl gelesen und ••rkliirt. 1 St. — Evangelische Glaubens- und Sitten- 
lehre nach Noack §§ 107 bis 125. I St. 

2. Dcutsch 4 St, in a Harich. in b Dr. Welte. Litteraturgeschichte von Lather bis Goethe 
nach Kluges Lehrbuch und im Anschluss an Vieboff, Handbuch der deutschen Nationallitteratur. 1 St. 
— Metrik und Poetik. 1 St. — Gelesen: Goethes ,, Hermann und Dorothea" und Schillers „Wilhelm 
Tell". 1 St. — Lehre vom deutschen Aufsatze Kreie Vortragi- 1 St. — Themata der monatlichen 
Aufsiitze in a: 1. Der Mensch im Gcbirgc. 2. Was niaeht Dresden fiir Kremde so anziebendV 3. Was 
soil man vergessen und wesseu soil man gedcnken? 4. Has Besitztum der Eltern Hermanns. ;\ Kleiues 
ist die Wiege von lirossem ( Exaracnaufsatz). <V Das Meer ein Frcund und Feind der Menschen. 
7. Baumgarten erziiblt seine Rettung durch Tell. S. Warum hat der Deutsche den Rhein so lieb? 
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9, Die Verkehrsniittel der Gegenwart. 1<» Wodurch winl I " 1 rich von Kudenz seinem Vaterlande 
wiedergewonnen? 11. Examenaufsatz. Themata der Aufsfitze in b: 1. Das mensehliche Auge und 
dessen weise Einrichtung. 2. Welcbe Bedeutung besitzen die Sinnesorgane fiir unser Dasein? .'5. Friih 
flbt sich, was ein Meister werdcn will (Chriei. 4. I' riihert* Geschichte tier Niederlunde bis Karl V. 
o. Wodurcli erkliirt sich die 1 1 berlegenkeit Europas iiber die anderen Erdteile? 6. Ober den Nutzen 
des Holzes. 7. Die Ortlichkeiteu in Goethes ,, Hermann und Dorothea". X. Inhaltsangabe des 1. Auf- 
zuges aus Schillers „Wilhelni Tell". J». Examenarbeit. 

3. LatciniM-h 4 St., in a Dr. Albert, in b iui Summer t'onrektor, im Winter I'hde. 
Syntax nach Middendorf und (iriiter II 1 bis ',VM. Zweiwi'ichentlielie scbriftliche Arbeiten (Scripts 
und Extcmporalia abwechselnd). Lektiire in a t'aes. de bell. (Hall. lib. IV 20 bis VII 33. b Caes. 
bell. Gall. lib. I, VI. Privatiin gelesen: Cornelus Nepos, Themistokles, Miltiades, Atticus, ( 'ato. 

4. Franzosisch 4 St., in a Stiefelhagen, in b Dr. Herrmann. Granimatik: Schul- 
gramniatik von Plotz, Lektion 89 bis :">7. — Alle 14 Tage abwechselnd eiu Exercitium oder ein 
Extemporale. — Lektiire: Ausgewfihlte Erzahlungen aus Smivestre, An coin du feu. — In b Memo 
rieren von (iedichteii. 

5. Enelisch 3 St., in a und b Dr. Herrmann. Granimatik: Gesenius, iJrainni. §§ 1 bis 80. 
Repetition des Pensum d. III. Lekt iire: in a Scott, Tales of a Grandfather Kp. X», X b , XI, XII, XIII, 
in b Kp. XVII, XV'HI, XIX, XX, XXI. Mehrere liediehte gelesen und memoricrt; vierzehnti'tglithe 
Exercitien und Extemporalien. 

»i. Geographic 2 St., in a Dr. Schneider, in b Dr. Welte Das ausserdeutsche Europa 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der phvsisihen und ethnographisrhen Verlmltnisse wie der Produk 
tion. Huge V22 bis 277. 

7. Geschiohte 2 St., in a Harich, in b Dr. Welte. Neuere Geschichte (1517 bis 1815) 
mit Hervorhebung der deutsehen. ( Kopert. Kursus fur Mittelkla-ssen S. 117 bis 1">7). 

H. NatlirgCHChlcbte 1 St., in a und b Besser Sommer: Botanik. Anatomie und Physio- 
logic der Ptlanze. Winter: Mineralogie. Krvstallographie. 

°. Physik .! St, in a Dr. Helm, in b Demme. Eiuiges aus der Lehre vom Ltclit. Mag 
netisuius und Elektricitiit nach Jochmann 2t>3 bis 34»J. Beginn der Wiirmelehre. 

10. Mathematik 4 St., Geometric 2 St., in a Sommer: Dr. Helm, Winter: Kinsterbuach, 
in b Demme. Ahnliehkeitslehre. Der Krcis und seine Berechuung. Harmonisdie Gebilde. Auf- 
gaben. Pbung stereometrischer Anschauung. Algebra 2 St., in a Dr. Helm, in b Demme. Potenzen 
und Wurzeln. Gleichungeri 1. tirades mit einer und mehreren I nbekanisten. 

LI. Geomeirisrhes Zei<hl»en I St., in a Summer: Dr. Helm, Winter: Finsterbusch, in b 
Demme. (Jebraucb der Zeicheninstrumente. IManimetnsche Konstruktionen, zum Teil im Anschluss 
an den geometrischen Interricht. 

12. Freihandzeichnen '_' St., in a und b Strauss. Zeichnen nach Gipsmodclleu, spater 
nach gnten Vorlagen. 

13. Tnrnen 2 St., iu a und b Dietrich. Frei- und Ordnuiigsflbungeu mit Belastuug durch 
Eisenstabe (!> Pfundi oder Hanteln (X Pfund). Vervollstiindigung der Ubungen an den verschiedenen 
Tumgeraten. Im Summerhalbjabr: Sprungiibungen, besonders Stabspringen und (Jerwerfen. 

14. Stenographic, fakultativ, 2stnndig a und b komb. Dr. Rotter. Im Fortbildungs- 

kursus die Lehre von der Kilrzung im Satze behandelt, erliiutert und befestigt dureh Lese-, St hreib- 

iibungen und Extemporalien unter Benutzung der Zeitsehrift „Echo pro 1SK2 W . 

i 

Ober-Secunda. 

Ordinariua: in a Ubcrltihrer Dr. I'ulcli, in t> Oberlelirer Or lie like. 

I. Religion 2 St., Conrektor. Erkliirung der confessio Augustana, hierauf Symbulik; Er- 
kliiruug der Briefe Petri und des ersteu Briefes Johannis. 
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2. DtMltsch 3 St, in a fttr den erkrankten Oberlehrer Unbescheid im Somraer Dr. Welte. 
im Winter a und b kombiniert Dr. Welte. Litteraturgeschichte von den itltesten Zeiten bis aui 
Lutber nach K luges Leitfoden. Lektiire nacb deni Lesebuche von Schauenburg und Hoche. Die 
Grundziige der niittelhoehdeutschen Grammatik. Dispositionslehre im Anschluss an die schriftlichen 
Fbungeu. Figuren und Tropen. Freie Vortriige der Schiiler. Theuiata der Aufsatze: 1. Wein nicbt 
zu raten ist, deni ist auch nicbt zu belfen (Cnrie). 2. Erkenne dich selbst! (Cbrie.) 3. Kleines ist 
die Wiege des Grossen. 4. Denke klein, sebr klein vou dir! 5. Welehe Hindernisse hatte der grosse 
Kurfflrst bei der Grilndung des brandenburg-preussischen Staates zu iiberwinden V <>. Welche Uui- 
stiinde vereinigten sicb von der Mitt*- des 12. Jahrhuiiderts an zur rascheren Entwickelung der BlGt» 
unserer Nationallitteratur? 7. Gebirgsland und Flacbland. 8. Charakteristik Kiidi|irers von Bech- 
laren. 9. Examenarbeit. 

3. Latelnisch 3 St.. in a Dr. Albert, in b Summer Conrektor, Winter Uhd«\ Syntax nach 
Middeudorf und Griiter II. ijij 395 bis 489, 559 bis »>!(>. Seripta und Extemporalia dreiwochentlich 
Lektiire in a: ( aes. b. g. VII, 1 bis IK), lie. in Catil. I, II. Ovid. met. X, 1 bis 219, 524 bis f>5l. 
705 bis 739, X 1 bis 409 (teilweise memoriert). in b Caes. bell. gall. lib. I und IV. ("ic. in (.'at. I, IV. 
(teilweise memoriert). Ovid met. V und VI, XII, 580 bis 62H, XIII, 1 bis :59s, XV, 745 bis S7^. 

4. Krauziisisch 3 St., in a mid b Dr. Dolch. Grammatik: Plotz, Lektiun 58 bis 79 neb« 
Utiiglichen Exerzitien und Extemporalien 2 St.: Lektiire: Thiers, die iigyptisrbe Expedition. Kai 
7 bis 12 (inkl.). 

5. Knglisch 3 St., in a Dr. Dolch, in b Dr. Herrmann; seit Juli 1SS1 a und b komb. 
Dr. Herrmann. Grammatik: Gesenius, §§ si bis 2<K> nebst 14t;iglichen Exerzitien und Extem- 
poralien 1 St. Lektiire: Macaulay, History of England, Vol. Ill, Chapt. VII. 2 St. Memorieren 
von Gedichten, Inhaltsangaben etc. 

)'». Geographic 2 St., in a und b Dr. Schneider. Afrika mit specieller Besprcchung der 
phvsischcn und ethnographischen Verhiiltnisse wie der I'roduktion. l'hvsische Geographie von Asiee 
Huge, § 278 tig. 

7. (•esfhichtf 2 St., in a und b Boh me. Die orientalist-hen Volker des Altertums, d* 
Griechen und Homer, die Volkerwanderung. 

8. Naturgeschichte 2 St., in a und b Besser. Soujiner Botauik: SporenpHanzen. Winter 
Mineralogie: Eleinente. Oxydc der Nichtmetalle und Metalle. Sulfide Chloride. 

9. Chemie 2 St., in a und b Besser. Element* der t.'hlor-, Sauerstoff-. Stickstotl- und Kohb-n 
stoil'gruppe. Stocbiometrische Aufgaben. Lotrobninalyse. 

10. Physik 2 St., in a und b komb. Dr. Helm Einiges aus der Optik. Lehre von der 
Wikrme. Meteorologie. 

11. Mathcmatik 5 St. Geometrie :*» St., in a Dr. Helm, in b Dr. Henke. Trigonometric 
Algebra 2 St., in a Dr. Helm, in h Sommer Dr. Henke, Winter Kinst erbusch. Wiederholuiu; 
der Potenz- und Wurzellehre. Logarithmen. Gleichungen 1. und 2. Grades. Imaginiire und kou 
plexe Zahlen. 

12. Projektionslehre 2 St., in a und b komb. Dr. Henke. Darstellung begrenzter Gebibif 
beaonders eben und krummfliichiger Korper mit Drehungen urn Oerade in der Horizontalebene. Dar 
stellung der Netze. Die Ellipse als Projcktion des Kreises. 

13. Freies llandzeiclincn 1 St., Strauss, kombiuierter Kotns mit O und Ul, fakultativ. 
Zeiehnen von Landschafts - und Kopfstudien nach guten Vorlagen. 

14. Tiirncn 2 St., a und b komb. Dietrich. Frei und Ordnungsiibungen mit Belastting 
durch Eiseustabe oder Hanteln. Vervollstiindigung der Ubungen an den verschiedeuen Tunigeriiteii. 
Im Sommerhalbjahr besonders Sprungabuugen. Gerwerieu. 
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Unter- Prima. 

OrdinariiiM : Conrektor Prof. I>r I.i. -igke 

1. Religion 2 St, Courektor. Kirchengesehichte von Anfang an bis Karl d. Gr. Er 
kliirung der Briefe Pauli an die Galater and Epheser. 

2. Deutsch 3 St., Stiefelhageu. Litteraturgeschichte von Luther bis auf Lessiug. — 
Geleseu (ausser vielem Eiuzelnen): Eine Auswahl aus Klopstocks Oden, Emilia Galotti, Iphigeuia, 
Wallcnsteins Lager. Kmie Vortriige Uber verschiedeuartige Themata — Schriftliche Arbeiten 
fiber folgeude Themata: Die V'ervollkomninnng der Keleuchtungsinittel als Faktor des Kulturfort- 
scbrittes. — Das Geld und dan GUlek. — In welcheui Sinne darf die Geographie sich eine Universal- 
wissenschait nennen? — In der Besehriinkuug zeigt sich erst der Meistcr (Goethe). — Euch, ihr 
* iotter, gehOrt der Kaufinaun etc. ( Schiller). — Cbersetzung eines Briefes von .1. J. Rousseau. — 
Lessings Emilia Galotti (Fabel und Hauptcbaraktere, nebst einigen Betrachtungen fiber das Drama). 
— Der Gegensatz zwischett der alten und der neuen Welt, -- Wallcnsteins Lager, eine vollendete 
diebteroche Schopfuuy,. 

3. Latlilliseh 3 St, Conrektor. Sallust. Catiliua c. 1 bis (JO; eine Rede des Catilina 
wurde mcmoriert und recitiert. Ovid metam. < Pyranius und Thisbe; Fama; Landung der Griechen; 
I'venus; Kainpf der Lapithen und Centauren). Privatim: Caes. de bell civ. I, 1 bis 'Mi. Grammatik 
zu Ende. Scripta und Extemporalia. Freie Arbeiten. 

4. Franziisisch 3 St., Dr. Dolch. Grammatik: Repetition uach der Schulgrammatik von 
PldtZ nebst Exteiuporalien, Exerzitien und einigen freieu Arbeiten, I St. Lektiire: 3 Briefe von 
Mine, de Sevigue, 3 Gesiiuge von Le Lutrin von Boileau, Horace von t'orneille, Le Suicide von 
Kousseau, Les forets agitees par les vents von Bernardin de Saint - Pierre , Le rossignol, le coucou 
>-t Vane von Diderot, 1 St. Li Herat ur: Von den ersten Anfangen bis zum 17. Jahrh., zugleich in 
schriftlicher Ausarbeituug. 

f>. Eliglisch 4 St., Dr. Dolcb. Grammatik: Gesenius, §§ 201 bis 2G7 nebst Extempo 
ralien, Exerzitien und einigen frcicn Arbeiten, 1 St. Lektiire: Thomsons Winter; Battle of Lepauto 
von Prescott: Richard II. vuu Liugard; Venice, Italy and Lake of Geneva von Byron; Song of Selma 
von Macpherson; The Way to Wealth von Franklin: Voyage to Liliput von Swift; Of Travel von 
Bacon: Causes of Weakness in Men's Understanding von Locke; cinige historische Abschnitte von 
Hume, 2 St, Cbe rsetzuug ins Englische (Zschoekes Neujahrsnacht), Anleitung zum Sprechen 
i Geographic von England*, Kepetitionen, 1 St. 

<>. Geographic 2 St., Dr. Schneider. Asien, Australien und Amerika mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der phvsisclfeu, ethnographischen und produktiven Verhiiltnisse. Ruge §§ 337 bis 40 1. 

7. Gesfhiehtc 2 St., im Soiumer Flemming, im Winter llnbescheid. Deutsche Ge- 
schichte von der Urzeit bis auf Maximilian I., mit Beriicksichtigung der Kunstgeschichte. Beginn 
der Reformation. 

8. Naturgeschiehte 1 St., Besscr. Sommer: PHanzen- und Tiergeographie. Winter: 
-Mineralogie. Schwefelmetalle. Chloride Carbonate. Phosphate Sulfate. Silfkate. 

it. Ch«Miiie 2 St., Besser. Kohlenstoff- und Siliciumverbindungen. Leichte und schwere 
Metalle nebst ihren wichtigeren Verbindungen. Losung stochiometrischer Aufgaben. 

10. Physlk 2 St, Dr. Helm. Mechanik des Punktes und des starreu Korpers. 

11. Mathcmatik 5 St., Dr. Henke. Geometrie 3 St. Trigouomctric. Algebra 2 St. 
i^uadratischc Gleichungen mit mehreren Unbekannten. Diophantische Gleichungen. Arithmetische 
und gcometrische Progressionen. Zinscszins- und Uentenrechnung 

12. Projektionslchrv 2 St., Dr. Henke. Puukt, Gerade, Ebene. Drehung der Ebene urn 
ihre Spuren. Ebene Schnitte uud Netze von Prisma, Cylinder, Pyramide, Kegel. 

13. FrldiiH'Ssnu, fakultativ, im Sommer. Prof. Erler: Sonnabeud Nachmittag. 

6 
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14. Freies Handzeichnen 1 St, fakultativ, siehe OIL 

15. Turnen 2 St., Dietrich. Eisenstab- und Hantelilbungen. VervollstKndigung der Obungen 
an den verschiedeneu Turngeraten. 

• # 

Ober- Prima. 

Intt!riinistiacher OrdinuriuH: Conroktor Prof. Dr. Liessk.- 

1. Religion 2 St., Courektor. Nach genauer Wiederholung der iilteren Kirchengeschichte 
Fortfuhrung derselben bis zur Reformation. Erkliirung des Briefes Fauli an die Romer. 

2. Deutsch 3 St., fiir den erkrankten Rektor: im Soinmer Stiefelhagen, im Winter Un- 
bescheid. Litteraturgeschichte von Klopstock bis zu Scbillers Tode, Kluge §§ 4f> bis 57, 1 St. 
Lektiire: Leasing* Nathan der Weise, Schillers Wilheluj Tell, 1 St. Vort riige der Schiiler Qber selbst- 
gewiihlte Themata, 1 St. Themata der Aufsiitze: 1. V r on welchen Gesichtspunkten aus kann man die 
drei Gedicbte: Goethes „Sauger", Scbillers „Graf von Habsburg" und Uhlands „Siingers Fluch" al« 
eine zusammengehorige Gruppe betrachten? 2. Verschiedene Standpunkte der Naturbetrachtung. 
3. Das Geld und das Cluck 4. Die Teilung der Arbeit (Klausurarbeit). — 5. Inwiefern kann man 
mit Gustav Freytag sageu, dass mit Luthers Klostergebeten die neue Zeit der deutschen Ceschichte 
beginneV Ober den Ausspruch Lesaings im Nathan: „Der wahre Bettler ist doch einzig und allein 
der wahre Konig u . 7. Der Bau der RUtliscene in Wilhelm Tell. H. ( Klausurarbeit.) 

3. Late ini sell :t St., Conrektor. Livius lib. XXI, e. 1 bis 40. Vergil. Aen. lib. II, danu 
einige Oden des Horatius. Frivatim lasen die Schfller Sail. Jug. zu Ende. JJreiwochentliehe Scripta; 
Extemporalien; daneben eine freie Arbeit: De laudibus linguae Francogalheae ( Brief). 

4. Frnnzdsisch 4 St., Dr. Dolch. Wiederholung eiuzelner Absehnitte der Syntax in Ver- 
bindung mit Extemporalien, Exerziticn und freien Arbeiten (Situation de FAlleniagne pendant la 
guerre de 30 ans, L'architecture. souterraine an moyen age, .lupiter et la Brebis, Le Corbeau et le 
Renard, Une Lettre, I/Argent du Jen , Milton, La seconde Guerre punique, Cesar et Arioviste), 1 St 
Lekttlre: Louis XI. von Lacretelle, St e rope vou Voltaire, einige Lettres persanes von Montesquieu, 
Cromwell von Villemain, L'Avare von Moliere und einige kleinere Stficke aus Herrig mit III, 2 St. 
Litteratur: Vom 17. I)is zum \9. Jahrhundert, mit schriftlicher Ausarbeitung, 1 St. 

5. Englisch 4 St., Dr. Dolch. Wiederholungen aus der Grammatik von Gesenius, besonders 
die Friipositionen, die intransitiven, retlexiven, unpersonlichen Zeitwi>rter und die uuvollstandigeu 
Hilfszeitworter, Kasuslehre. Moduslehre, Cerundium nebat Extemporalien, Exerziticn und vier freien 
Autsiitzen (Mary Stuart, The Aborigenes of America, Henry IV., Coriolanus), sowie Tbersetzung aus 
Voltaires Charles XII. ins Englische, im Summer L? St., im Winter 1 St. Lektiire: im Sommer 
•J St. mit UI, im Winter 1 St. Allein wurde gelesen: Shakespeares Kichard 11. Litteratur: kurzer 
Abriss von Chaucer ab, im Winter 1 St. 

t>. (ieograpllie a) politische 1 St., Dr. Schneider. Summer: Fhysische Geographie mit 
Zugrundelegung von Ruge §ij 7 bis 42 Winter: Allgemeine Repetition, vorziiglich Europas; b) mathe- 
matische Geographie 1 St., Dr. Helm. Das Himmelsgewolbe. Scheinliare Bewegung der Gestirne. 
Kopernikus, Keppler. Newton. Jochmann S?g 1 bis 42. 

7. Gesehiehtv 2 St., im Soinmer Bohme, im Winter Unbescheid. Deutsche Gcschiehte 
nach 1517, mit teilweisor Wiederholung des Mittelalters. Die Reformationszeit. Das 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert. (.".Ojiihriger Krieg und Zeitalter der grossen Monarchen.) 

8. NaturgrKchirhto 1 St., Bcsser Schluss der Mineralogie. Geognosie und Geologie. 
Im Soinmer Exkursionen. 

H. Fhyslk '2 St., Dr. Helm. Lehre von der Wellenbeweguug zur Erklarnug der wichtigsten 
Licht- und Schallerscbeinungen .lochmanu §§ 113 bis 183 Aufgaben. 

10. Chemie 2 St., Besser. Elemente der organischen Chemie. 
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11. Mathematlk 4 St., Dr. Henke. Geometrie 2 St.: Analytische Geometrie. Algebra 
2 St.: Gleichungen dritten and vierten Grades. Kombinatorik und Wahrscheinlichkeiterechnung. 
Binoiuischer l.chrsatz. Keihen. 

12. Projektionslehir 2 St„ Dr. Henke. Schattenkonntruktionen. Kiguren in perspektivi- 
scher Lage. Klemente der Perspektive. 

13. Turnen 2 St., Dietrich. Eisenstah und HantelObungen. Vervollstandigung der Obungen 
an den verschiedenen Turngeriit*n. 

14. Froii'g Ilandzt ichnen siehe 011% Strauss. 

1"». Uesanir 3 St., M filler. Die Klassen Ober- Prima bis Quarta inkl. bilden den Siinger- 
t-hor: Sopran und Alt, Tenor und Bas.s je eine VorfibungsHtunde fur die 3. allgeineine Singstunde 
(alle 4 StimmenL Stndiert wurden: Der Pilot von H. Hofmann; (Quartette von Mendelssohn, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Silcher ( Volkslieder): einige Chorale ( vierstinimig). 
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2. Schulchronik. 

Das Schuljahr Ostern 1**1 bis Ostern 1S8L' war fiir unsre Schule reich an Prufungen. Nicht 
allein, daas diejenigen Kollegen, welche bei sehwacher Gesundheit uberhaupt leicht erkranken, aiuh 
iia letzten Jahre, zum Teil wiederholt, auf einzelue Tage oder audi auf Wochen Vertretungen not- 
wendig machten: Herr Obeilehrer Unbescheid war den ganzen Sommer hourlauWt; it) seinen Unter- 
richt trat zurn grossten Teil Herr ('and. phi), L'hde ein, bis dieser (vor Pnngsten) selbst in schwere 
Krankheit He). Aus der neuen Verlegenheit half Herr Realsehullebrer Kola, der bcreitwillig tleu 
L'nterricht unsres Vikars bis zum Aufange der Somruerferieu iibernahm. Am Sehlusse der Ferien 
konnte Herr Kandidat l'hde scin Vikariat wieder iibernehmen, bis zu Michaelis Herr Oberlehrer Un- 
bescheid selbst wieder zu seiner Thiitigkeit zuriickkehren konnte. Das Schwerste aber, was unsn- 
Anstalt treffen sollte, war die lange Krankheit and der Tod ihres Rcktors Prof. Vie tor. Am 7. 8ej 
tember ISSO war derselbe, wie er selbst im vorjiihrigen Programme nieldet, von dem beriihniteri 
Halleschen Chirurgen, Herrn Medizinalrat Prof. Dr. Volkmann in i t gutem Erfolge am Kiefer 
operiert worden und er lebte der frohen Holtiiwig, in kflrzester Zeit seine siirotlichen Arbeiten wieder 
ilbernehnien zu konneu. Zuniichst iibernalmi er wieiler die Leitung der Schule, wiihrcnd die Wieder 
aufnahme seiner Lehrthatigkeit iirztlicher Anorduung zufolgc bis Neujahr 18S1 ausgesetzt blieb; aber 
auch nach Ablaut dieser Zeit k<mnte er nur, versuehsweise, seinen englischen Unterricht beginnen. 
Unter welehen Schmerzen und mit weleher Kraft der Selbstiiberwindung er Ids an den Schluss de> 
Schuljahrs (Ostern 1 SS | ) gearbeitet hat. geht schon daraus hervor. dass er sofort einen Urlaul* 
antreten musste. Kr ist nicht auf scin Arbeitsfeld zuriickgekehrt. Die gan/.e Last des Rektorat- 
hel nun auf deu Konrektor, der ausserdem noch von Ostern 1*81 bis 1-1 Tage nach Michaelis mit seiner 
ganzen Stundenzahl arbeitete, weil zuniichst ein passender Vikar fur din nicht vorhanden war, aw 
auch die Annahme eines zweiten Vikars nicht ratsani schien. Die 7 Fntcrrichtsstunden des Rektor 
waren noch von ihm selbst den Herren Dl>erlelirern Stiefelhagcn iDeutsclu und Dr. Doleh i Eng- 
lisch) iibertragen, bis es dem Berichterstatter gelang. Erleiehterungen fOr die genannten Herren ein- 
treten zu lassen. 14 Tage naeh Michaelis konnte Herr Kandidat Fhde, der dureh das Wiederein 
treffen des Herrn Oberlehrer Unbescheid freigewordene Vikar. dureh I'bcrnahme des lateinischen 
Interrichta in 0. lib und L'.IIb dem Berichterstatter einige Krleiehterung lu'eten. — Am 2. .lannar l^^l' 
wurde der Rektor von seinen schweren Leiden dureh einen satiften Tod erlost und am Junuar vor 
mittags ^11 Uhr bewegte sich, unter Vortragung der umtlorten Schiilfahne, von I'hargierten ge- 
fflhrt, mit Palmen und Fiicherpalmen und reichen Blunieiidekorationen geschmiickt der lange Zug dor 
Lehrer und Sehiiler nach der Parentationshalle des Annenkircbhofes auf der (.'hemnitzerstrasse. Da- 
selbst warteten bereits zahlreiehe < limner und Frennde der Schule und des Verstorbenen , outer ihnen 
der Herr (ieh. Schulrat Dr. Schlbmilch, der Herr Oberbiirgertneister Dr. Stiibel, der Herr Stadtrat 
Heubner. Herr Dr. v. Ileyden, der Herr (ieh. Rath Zeuner und mehreie Kektonm und Kollegen 
der hiesigen hoheren Schulen Keden wurdeu gehalten vom I nterzeichneten, vom IJerrn Knnsistorial- 
rat Dr. Dibelius, vom Herrn Stud, poivtechn. Tauberth und votn Primus der Schule UeichardL 
Da der sel. Rektor fiir das Prosrrainui von IH77 sich von mir <lie am (irabe des Rektor Joli ge- 
haltene Leichenrede erbeten hatte, glaube ich in seinem Sinue zu haudehi. svenn ieh eine der Reden 
hier folgeu la-sse, welche ich zu seinem '.iediichtnis gehalten babe, uml /.war in der Aula der 
Schule, vor versammeltem Cotus; sie lautete wie folgt: 

Meine Herren Kollegen! geliebte Sehiiler! 
Es ist ein sehoner Branch bei uns. dass, wenn (iott einen treueu Arbeiter in semen Weiu 
berg ans unsrer Mitte gerufen hat, wir noch einmal in unserm Festsaale zur Feier seines Amlenkens 
uns vereiuigen. Dieseiu Zweck dient der heutige Tag Es sei mir gestattet. mil wenigen Punkten 
und Linien ein Bild des Mamies zu zeichuen, dessen ■terbliche Oberreste wir vor wenig Tagen zur 
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Erde bestattet haben. Am 20. Dezember 1822 zu Halle an der Saale geboren, verlor er frflh seinen 
Vater und dankte der aufopfernden Sorgfalt und Treue seiner Mutter seine Erziehung und seinen 
Unterhalt bis zu seinem Abgange von der Universitiit. Den Grund zu seiner wissenschaftlichen 
Bildung legte er auf der lateinischen Hauptschule zu Halle, der weithin bekannten Anstalt, welche 
nebst einer Kealschule dera glaubensniutigen August Hermann Franke ibr Dasein verdankt. Ostern 
1843 verliess der V r erstorbene die Schule mit dein Reifezeuguis, uui auf der Universitiit philologischen 
Studien, insbesondere aber der Gesehichte und den neueren Sprachen sich zu widmen. 1847 erwarb 
er sicb ira Examen pro facilitate docendi das Zeugnis fiir die obcren Klassen in den historischen 
D i s c i p 1 in e n , der deutseben und tranzosischen Sprache , spiiter aueb iui Euglischen. Naeh einer unge- 
wohnlich kurzen Lehrerthiitigkeit von dreiJabreu, wahreud welcher Zeit er teils als Hauslehrer, teils 
als Hilfslehrer in der Mark, teils am ( 'oiiradinuni bei Danzig, teils am <J,vmnasiuin und an der Pelri- 
Realschule zu Danzig gearbeitet hat, iibernahui er als Rektor die Leitung der stiidtischen hiiheren 
Tochterschule in Perleberg. Hier verheiratete er sich; zwei Sohne gingen aus der Ebe hervor, von 
denen der iiltere seinem Vater im Tode vorangegangen ist, 1 S* »< » ubernahm der Entschlafene das 
Rektorat der stadtischen hoheren Tochterschule in Gorlitz und kurze Zeit darauf, 18t>8, berief ihn der 
Stadtrat von Dresden an die Ratstochterschule, die spiitere hi'ihere Tochterschule unsrer Stadt. Wie 
er in Perleberg, wie er in Gorlitz mit den Tochterschulen Lehrerinnenseminare verbunden hatte, so 
hatte ex auch sehr gern dasselbe bei una gethan, hatte es auch begonnen: da entstand das Konigl. 
Lehrerinnenscmiuar, und er sah sich auf seine Ratstochtersi-hule beschriinkt. Dies mag ihn bestiiunit 
haben, an der Realschule Verwendung zu wQnschen, und im Jahre 1870 hot sich der stadtischen 
Beh<"»rde durch das Ableben des sel. Rektor Prof. Job die Gelegenheit, jenen Wunsch zu herilck- 
sichtigen Seit dem 2. Oktober 187<> hat Rektor Victor, deni bald nach seiner Wahl vom hohen 
Ministerium des Kultus der Professortitcl zu teil wurde, an unsrer Schule gewirkt, und mit welchetn 
Eifer, das wissen alle. welche als Lehrer oder Schiller mit ihin in Verbindung gestandcu haben. 
Dass bei Dun der Lehrer hinter dem Rektor zunicktrat, ist kein VVunder, da den drei Jahren seiner 
Erstlingsthiitigkeit als Lehrer 'M Rektoratsjahre gegenilbersteheu. Unterriehtsstunden iibernahm er 
nur wenige, dagegen verwatulte er viel Zeit und Miihe auf die eigentliche Schulregierung und -Ver- 
waltuug. Gerade in den Anfang seines Rektorates 111 lit die Einfuhrung des neuen Regulatives; es 
bedurfte gar mancher Instruktions- und Fachkonfereiizen, urn muh Massgabe des neuen liesetzes die 
Aufgaben und Ziele fiir die ciuzelnen Klassen festzustelleu, dazu kam die Notwendigkeit, die etwas 
frei gehaltenen Parallelklassen einheitlich zu gestalten. Ausserdem arbeitete er im Einvcrstfindnisse 
mit der Behijrde der monstrosen iiusseren Entwickehuig der Anstalt entgegen, weise ermessend, dass 
da* ubermiissige iiussere VVachstuiu und das innere Wachstum einer Schule in umgekehrtem Ver- 
h'altnisse steben. Wo sich Unklarheit. in gewissen Bestiuimungcn fand, da wirkte er mit Erfolg auf 
Klarstelluug bin, iiberall sah man seinen ordnenden und regelnden (ieist. Und wieviel Zeit hat es 
ihm gekostet, durch Anhoren des LJnterrichtes in den verschiedensten Klassen sich cine gi-naue 
Einsicht in den Gang der Schule und eine klare Dbersicht fiber ihre Leistungen zu verschaffen! wie- 
viel Zeit hat er auf die Durchmusterung der Sehillerarbeiteii gewandt! Durch and durch Mann des 
Gesetzes war er fiir Viele nicht gerade liehenswiirdig, aber er liebte Seine Schule und seine Schiiler, 
wenn er auch streng gegen sie war; mit seiner Strenge Hand in Hand giug auch seine voile Ge- 
rechtigkeit. Im Umgange endlich mit seinen Kollegen zeiihnete ihn strenge Unparteiliehkeit aus; 
aller Intrigue Feind war er often und geradsinnig. er vertrug auch den Widerspruch, wo derselbe mit 
Grilnden ihm entgegentrat. So haben wir den Maun gekannt, den wir zu seiner let/.ten Ruhestiitte 
begleitet haben, und so wird er audi kiinftig vor uns stehen ; eine Zierde fiir unsre Schule, fiJr unsre 
Stadt, fiir unser Land! 

Den 27. April erfolgte die Nachfeier <les Gebui>tages Sr. Majestat des Ki'migs. Den Anfang 
machte der Gesang „Leih' aus deines Himmels Hohen" von filuck; dann sprach Herr Oberlehrer 
Flemmiug das Gebet; hierauf folgte die Festrede des Herm Oberlehrer Dr. Helm Uber die Eut- 
wickelung des Beleuchtungswesens, an den Zusnmmenhang anknupfend, in welchem die Einfuhrung 
der Gasbeleuchtnng in Deutschland mit der Gesehichte des siichsischen Ki'migshauses stebt. Der 
Redner verfolgte die Entwickelung der iilteren Beleuchtungsinittel, hob deu gewaltigen Umschwung 
hervor, den die letzten hundert Jahre auf diesem Gebiete hcrbeigefiihrt bal»en, und scbloss, an den 
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Mythus vou Prometheus erinuernd, init dem Hinwcise auf die hohe Bedeutung teehnischer Eut- 
wickclung fur die allgenieine Kultur. Don Schluss der erhebenden Feier niachte das Salvuui fac 
regern von Hauptmann. 

Den letzten Tag vor Beginn unsercr Sommerferien scbied aus uiiserm Kreise der um die 
musikalischc Ausbildung unseres Schulchors so verdiente Gesanglebrer liast, um das Kantorat an 
der Friedrichstiidter Kirche zu ubernehmen. Der Bericbterstatter unterliess es nicbt. dem tiichtigen 
Meister seiner Kunst den Dank des Kollegiuins auszusprechen; die Geaangsschiilcr beschenkten ihren 
scheidcnden Lehrer mit, einer wertvollen Uhr. An seine Stelle trat Herr Mailer, Lebrer am Konigl. 
Konservatorium. 

Am 20. August 1 8S 1 starb der um Dresden und dessen Geschiehto tind um das hi'ihere 
Schulwesen hooh verdiente Herr Biirgeruieister a. 1). Heinrich Moritz Neubert, Ebrenbilrger der 
Stadt Dresden, Komtbur 2. Kl. des konigl. sachsischen Venlienstordeus. Der Unterzeicbnete wohnte 
im Naiuen seiner Sehule der Hcerdiguug desselben auf dem ueuen Kirchhofe auf Tolkewitzer Flur bei. 

Am 2. September feierte die Schule den Sedantag in Verbindung mit dem Konstitntionsfeste. 
Die Feier wurde eriiffnet mit dem allgemeinen Gesange des Chorals „Allein Gott in der Hoh' sei 
Ehr". Nacb diesem Choralgesange deklamicrte der Quartaner Hiibner das Gedicht „Heinrich L* 
worauf der Tertianer Kneist Kmanuel Geibels Gedicbt „An Deutschland" und Schreckeubacb 
Uhlands „Kaiserwahl u vortrugen. Auf diese Deklamationen folgte die Motette „ Preis und Anbetung" 
von Heinrich Kinck, vorgetragen vom Schiilerchore unter Leitung des Gesanglehrers O. M tiller. Die 
Festrede, welche durch ihre patriotiscbe Fiirbung erfreute, hielt Oberlebrer Dr. Siebeking. Der- 
selbe entrollte ein gedriingtes Bild des eheinaligen Verfalls Deutschlands und entwickeUe an der 
Hand der Geschichtc die Grfindc, welche denselben herbeigefuhrt hatten. Dem gegeiu'iber wies er 
auf die durch die ruhmreicbe Erbebung geschaffene, festgegrUndete und Achtung gobietende Stellung 
des neuen dcutschen Reiches bin. Bei Enviihnuug der Stellung. welche Sachsen im deutschen Reiche 
einnimmt, erinnerte er an die im Jahre 1*31 in Sachsen gegebene Konstitution, welcher unser 
Heitnatsland seine hervorragende Bedeutung im deutschen Reiche wesentlieh mit verdanke. Der 
Redner scbloss mit der Aufforderung an die Jugend, das gauze Leben in den Dienst des Vater 
landes zu stellen. um das in hartem Kampfe Enungone zu bewahrcn. Hierauf trug der Sehiikt- 
chor das Lied „ Deutscbland" von F. Mendelssolui - Bartholdy vor, womit die Feier schloss. — 
War soust der Sedantag durch ein grossores Schulfest ausserhalb der Stadt von uns ausgezeichnet 
worden, so wurde diesmal bei der sehweren Krankheit des Rektors davon abgesehen. Ehenso 
verstand es sich von selbst, dass es in diesem Jahre w**d«-r eino grossere Chorpartie noch eiuen 
Schulball gab. 

Zu dem A bit urienten examen fur diese Osteru hatten sich 21 Oberprimaner ge- 

meldet. Die Klausurarbeiten wurden vom 11. bis IS. Februar Tiber hdgende Themen angefertigt: 
1. Deutseher Aufsatz: Ober Schillers Distichon „VViirde der Wisscnschaft" (Einem ist sie die hohe, 
die hiunnlisc.be Gottin etc.). 2. Lateinisehes Exerzitium. 3. Franzosisehes Exerzitium : Papst Gregor VII. 
vou W. Menzel. 4. Plnglischer Aufsatz: The War of the Spanish Succession. .">. Phvsikalische Auf- 
gabe: Die Reflexion (Grundcrscheinungen, Gesetze, Thcorien). 6 7. Mathematische Aufgnhen: 
I. Von einer Parabel wird durch eine im Absfande j vom Scheitel senkrecht zur Axe gezogene 
Sehne 2y ein Segment abgeschnitten. In dasselbe soli ein Kreis eingesehrieben und an die TangentiaJ 
punkte mit der I'arabel sollen die gemeinsamen Tangenten gelegt werden. Dreht man dann die Figur um 
die Parabelaxe, so ist zu berechnen das Verhaltnis 1. des durch den Berflhrungskreis von Paraboloid 
und Kegel begrenzten Paraboloides zum ganzen Paraboloide; 2. des durch den Beriihruugskreis be 
grenzten Kegels zum ganzen durch die Tangenten erzeugten Kegel; 3. der Kugel zu diesem Kegel. 
Beispiel: x = 4^, y = a. — II. Von einem Dreiecke sind gegeben: ein Winkel «, die Summe der 
Quadrate der einschliessenden Seiten ft" + r* </*, und der Fliicheninhalt A, wie gross sind die Radien 
des um- und des eingeschriebenen KreisesV a =- W 251' 23" 10, 7* = 394, A - - «4. — III. + J/ a =04. 
+ >/= l" v i, wie gross ist JC+y? 

Das Ergebnis der scbriftlichen Prtlfung war kein durchweg erfreuliches, iudem vier von den 
angemeldeten Abiturienten wegen ungeniigender A r bei ten zuriickgewiesen werden mussten. Die 
iibrigen IT haben am Schlusse der mflndlichen Priifung folgende Ceusuren erlangt: 
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Valediktioiisaktu* und Entlassung der Abiturietife'ii dm 13. Marz vormittngs 10 I hr: 

.1. Cborul: 0 Vater, du, meiu Licbt etc. 

2. I)e l'Art ai'ronautiijue. Franziisischer Vortrag des Abiturienten Olieuiann. 

3. Cber die notwendige Verbindung geietiger Bildnug uiit sittlicher Gesinnung. Deutscher 
Vortrag des Abitiirienten Heinichen. 

4. Die Ebre Gotten: von L. v. Beetboven. 

."». Enobarbus in Shakespeare.* Tragedy «'t Antony and ('lospatra. Engliseber Vortrag des 

Abiturienten Keichardt. 
0. Abschied: von Mendelssohn. 

7. Poetischer Alischiedsgniss des Unterprimaners Giinther. 

8. Entlassung der Abiturienten durch den Gonrektor. 
5>. Lebewohl! Volksweise von Silcher. 

Hier, am Schlusse der (.'hronik des ublaufeudeu Schuljahres angclangt, sei es mir, dem unter 
zeichneten Conrektor, geslattet, Einiges von mir selbst zu melden. Audi ich bin gewissermasseu 
ein Scheidender, denn ich scheide all Stellvertreter des Itektors, wenn ich auch bis zum Antritte 
des von der stiidtischen liehorde gewiihlteu neuen Kektors, des Herni Prof. Dr. Gertel tbisher Kektor 
der Zwickauer Kealschule 1. Ordnung) die Itektoratsgeschafte noeh fortzufUhren babe. AIs Stell- 
vertreter lag mir ob, nicht neue Gedankeu ins Leben einzufilbren, sondern die Schule in guter 
Ordnung fortzuerhalten. Sollte man linden i und ich hoffe es), dass mir dies gelungen sei, so wilrde 
ich schon darin eine gewisse Belriedigung erblicken. Der Geist der Schiller ist im vergaugenen Schul- 
jabre ein guter gewesen. Meinen Herren Kollegen aber. die das ganze Jabr hiudurch treu zu mir 
standeu, danke ich fiir die Liebe, mit der sie meine Liebe zu ihneu erwidert haben. 
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3 a. Mitteilnngen. 

lu Bezug auf die Auruahuie nouer .Schiller gelten uach dem (iesetz vom 'J'J. August lx7i> 
und der Au8fubrungsverordnung vom 29. Jan oar 1*77 folgende Bestiminungen: 

Die Aufnahme in die Realachule erf'olgt alljiihrlich nur einmul und /.war hoi Begiun des 
iieuen Schuljahres. Die Auiueldung* hat vor Oatern bei deui Rektor der Schule /.ti gesehehen. 
Dabei ist der Aspirant dem Rektur in der Hegel personlich vorzustelleu und hat hei seiner An- 
mehlung 

1. eiu Taufzeugnia (Gebnrtaachein), 

2. einen Impfschein, 

bei angeblich Kontirniierteii ein Koniirmationszeugnis und 
4. ein Zeugma iiber Fortschritte und Verhalten aus «einen offentlieheii oder jirivaten 
Schul- und rnterrichtsverhiiitnissen 

vor/ulegeu. 

Die Anapriiche, welche die Koalschule an die, Kraft und Ausdauer ibrer Zi'iglinge macht, 
setzen eine gewiase korperliche Entwickelung und Alteisreil'e voraua. Sie sind daher nicht vor er 
iillltein zehnten Lebensjahre aufzunehuien. Die Vorbildung, an welche die Kealachule ankniipft, und 
welche aie vortinden muss, iat im alltremeinen diejenige Eleiuenturbildung, wie sie naeh vierjiihrigem 
Sehulbesuehe auf dem Standpunkte einer guten Biirgcrachule von einem rleissigen und begabten 
Schiiler erreicht sein wird, speciell 

I. Bekanntachaft mit der bibliachen Geaehiehtc Alten und Neuen Testaments. 
'2. geliiutiges Lesen und Schreiben deutacher und lateiniacher Schrift, 

3. Fertigkeit, ein orthngrapbisehea Diktat in lateinischer Schrift uiogliohst feliierfrei 
nieder/.uachreiben , 

4. deagleiehen in milndlieher \\ iedergabe eiuer leichten Er/.ahlung, 

"». Kertigkeit im Kechnen der vier Sjtecies mit ganzen und unbenannten Zahlen und 
ti. die ersten Anfange der Geographic 

In Bezug auf 8olche Schiller, die /.urn Eintritt in die hoheren Klassen bestimtnt sind, find?' 
man die Lehrziele einer jeden Klasse in den Sehnlnachiichten. Doch aei hier erwiihnt , dass in d«t 
ti. Klasse mit dem Lateinisehen, in der f>. mit dem Fran/.i'isisehen , in der 4. mit der Geometrie, in 
der 3. mit dem Eugliacheu, in der Uuteraecunda mit der Phyaik und dem geometrischeh Zeichuen 
der Anfang gemacht wird. 

Die A ufnahmegebiihren betragen !' Mark; das Schulgeld, das vierteljiihrlich priinumerando 
in den antra Tagen des ersten Mnnata beiiu Hausmeister zu entrichtcn iat, jedoch auch mouatlich 
bczahlt wcrden kann, betriigt fur die Schiiler. deren Eltern Dresdner Biirger sind und in Dresden 
wohnen, in alien Klassen I2<> Mark, Hlr Schiller, deren Eltern zwar ausserhalb Dresdens wohnen, 
aber Dreaduer Biirger sind, 144 Mark, hei dcnen aher, deren Eltern weder in Dresden wohnen, noch 
hiesigea Biirgerreeht besitzen, 180 Mark. Schiiler. welche iti der Albertstadt wuhnen, zahlen das 
Sciailgeld der Auswiirtigen. Es haben nach der stadtriitlichen Verordnung vom ti. November ISTs 
die neu eintretenden Schiiler das Schulgeld auf das voile angefangene t^uartal zu hezahlen: diejcnigen 
Schiiler aber, welche vor vollstiindiger Absolvierung <lie A ristu.lt verlassen, haben ihren Abgang vor 
Schluss des (Juartals anzu/.eigeii, andernfalls das Schulgeld auch dann, weun der Schiiler nur wenijj. 
Tage in dem angefangenen QuartaJ die Schule hesucht hat, auf ilas voile laufende Quartal zu ent- 
richten. Abiturieuten werden atets mit dem Sehlusse des I. oder III. t^uartals in Abgang gebracht. 

Etwaige Restanteii sind vom Schuk'.ldoiunehmer noch vor Ablajif des zweiten uiihezahltfii 
Mnnata dem Kektor zur sofortigen Kntlassung aus der Anstalt anzuzeigen. 

Durch Krankheit eutachuldigte Schulversiiumnis befreit nicht von der Schulgeldentrichtuiig. 

Filr ein A bgangs/.e u gn is sind \ l A Mark an den Schulgehlerheber zu zahlen. 



* Pie AnmeMtingeii werden vom 7. Januur eiiu-s jeden Jahres mi vom K ektor entfijejjengenommeii. Untvr 
den AnKemelileteu werdeti zuniiohid die Kinheimischen benlckaichtigt ; Auswftrtifje nur dann, wenn uoch weitore 
1'liitze vakant tdnd. Ffir let/.teren Full behalten die ••inifftsclirielMfiien Au-iwiirtijjen vor d«'ii nai li dem 16 Februar »ich 
umsktaideii Eiobeiiouclieii den Vowug. 
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Die Absolvierung des vollen Kcalkursus ertordert einen Zeitrauni von mindestens 8 Jahren, 
und selbstverstiindlieh haben nur diejenigen Schiller Aussicht, ihn inncrhalb jener Frist zu vollenden, 
welche nicht (lurch Zurilckbleiben mid uiangelhafte Erfolge genittigt sind. den Jahreskursus irgend 
finer der acht Klassen doppelt durchzumachen. Wer dagegen nach zweijiihrigeui Aufenthalte in 
ehier oberen und iuittleren Klasse zur Versetzuug in cine hiihere nicht reif iat, muss als unfahig 
aus der Anstalt austreten. 

Jedes Jahr findet kurz vor Ostern unter deui Vorsitze eines koniglichen Komuiissars eine 
Maturitiitspriifung statt Attf Zulassung zu derselben haben nur diejenigen SchQler der Anstalt An- 
sprut h, die mindestens ein Jahr in der Oberprima gescssen haben. 

Adspiranten von auswiirts, welche die Maturitatspriifung bestehen wollen, werden nur dann 
/.ugelassen, wenn sie durch ausdrikkliehe Anordnung des Ministeriums zur Bestehung der Keife- 
prilfung einer Kealschule zugewieseu worden sind und sind dann wegen der Zulassung nach dem 
Massstabe wie die Zoglinge der eigenen Anstalt zu beurteilen. 

Die Maturitatspriifui gen sind fiir die eigenen Zoglinge der Kealschule uhentgeltlich, aus- 
wirtige Examinanden aber haben, wie auch der Ausfall der Priifung far sie sein mag, fiir dieselb.- 
'20 Mark einzuzahlen, welche bei der Sehulkasse zu verrecbnen sind. 

Die Abiturienten, die das Maturitiitsexainen bestanden haben, gewiunen das Kecht zu Studien 
an alien lioheren Fachschulen des Laudes (I'olytechnikuui, polytechnische Schule und Gewerbeschule 
in Chemnitz, Forstakadeuiie in Tharandt, Bergakadeuiie zu Freiberg) und zum Besuche der Univer- 
tfitiit, um daselbst Mutheniatik und Naturwissenschaften sowie Padagogik in V T erbindung mit neueren 
Spraehen zu studieren: es sollen dieselben nach einem mind«*stens dreijiihrigen akadeiuischen Studiom 
zur Priifung fur das hi'.here Schulamt in Sekt. II und III zugelassen werden und erhalten nach erfolg- 
reich bestandener Priifung und Erstehung des Probejahres an einer hoheren Unterrichtsanstalt di«* 
Befahigung zur Anstellung als Lebrer an hnheren Volks- und Bilrgerschtilen, an Kealsehulen I. und 
11. Ordnung und Schullehrerseminaren und, weiui sie die Priifung *in Sektion III bestaudeu haben, 
als Lehrer der Matbematik und der Naturwisscnscbatten auch an Gvmnasien, sobald sie sich einer 
Priifung in der lateinischen Spiache unterwerfen. 

Voni IWtepeefahnrkbs - Exanicn sind Diejenigen dispensiert, welche an finer Kealschule 
I. Ordnung das Maturitiits/.eugnis erwurbeu haben. 

Kealschfller, die mindestens I Jahr in der Secunda gesessen und in den Fortschritten und 
dem Betragen die Censur „gut" erhalten haben, sind vum Kxamen Hir den einjiihrig freiwilligen 
Alilitiirdienst befreit. SchQler, welche die Keife fiir die Prima einer Kealschule I. Ordnung, bei 
welcher das Latein obligatorischer Uuterrichtsgegenstand ist, erlangt haben, kounen ohne Aufnahme- 
Kxamen in die Ki'migl. Tierarzneischule eintreten. Nach einer Verfugung des Kriegsministeriums 
vom i'H. August 1S7S iniissen junge Leute, welche auf Kosten des Militiirfiskus die Tierheilkund.' 
studiereu wollen, vom 1. Oktober 1881 an den Nachweis der Keife fur die Prima eines Gymnasiums 
oder einer Kealschule 1. Ordnung mit obligatorischem Unterricht im Latein liefem. 

Zur Anstellung eines jungen Mamies als Posteleve ist das Keifezeugnis erforderlich. 

Zum Eintritt in die Steuerbeamteniarriere ist der Nachweis eines 1— l>jahrigen Besuchs 
der Secunda notig, ausserdem ist noch eine AufnahmeprQfuug zu bestehen. 



3 b. Verordnungeii der Behorden. 

Durcb Dekret des Hohen Ministeriums des Kultus vom 3. De/.ember wurde dem uuterzeich- 
neteu Konrektor der I'rofessortitel gniidigst verliehen und selbiges Dekret am ">. Dezember von Herrn 
Stadtrat Heubner ihm feierlich ilberbraeht. 

Verordnung des Kultusministeriums, die Zulassung Biittner- Wobst's zur Apothekerpriifung 
(im Lateinischen) betreff'end, vom 30. April 1881 

In einem Schreiben des Stadtrats wird der Unterzeichnete aufgefordert. die Antriige fiir den 
neuen llaushaltplan zu stellen (3. Mai 1881). 

Verordnung des Hats vom 13. Mai iiber die Impt'ung der Schiiler (resp. Wiederimpfungl 

7 
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Durch Generalverordnung vom 14. Mai uiacbt das Kultusniinisteriuin die Direktionen der 
Hoheren Lebranstalten auf die„Geographischeu Bildertafeln" von Dr.Oppel in Bremen aufmerksnm. 

Der Stadtrat verlangt statistische Angaben fur da* statistische Bureau (d. 1". Mai). 

In einer Generalverordnung vom 21. Juni verlangt das Kultusmiuisteriuiu Ausstelluug be- 
sonderer Unbescholtenheitszeuguisse ftir die sich zuin einjiihrig-freiwilligen Militiirdienst Meldeuden. 

Aufforderung des Stadtrats, die zu Ostern entlassenen Konfiruianden zu melden wegen der 
Ableistung der Fortbildungsschulpflicht (22. Juni). 

Der Stadtrat iibersendete init eineui Schreiben voiu 11. Juli das von Herru Hermann Gm einer 
Benndorf verfasste Werkcheu „ein Seemannstrauin ". 

Beschluss des Stadtrats, die Vorausbezahlung des Augustgebaltes betreffend. 

In einer Generalverordnung vom 14. Juli 1SH1 verlangt daa Kultusniinisteriuin Beitriige zu 
einer neueu Ausgabe des Handbuches der Kircben- uud Schulstatistik ftlr daa Konigreicb Sachsen. 

Verordnung des Stadtrats vom lb. August iiber die Feier dea Nationalfestes. 

Verordnung des Kultusministeriums, das diesjiihrige Prograuiui di-r Annenrealschule betreffend, 
vom 2. November 1881. 

Verordnung des Kultusministeriums vom 17. Dezeniber iiber die Aufstellung eines Personal 
verzeiclmisses des Lehrerknllegiums. 

Verordnung des Kultusministeriums vom 7. Februar 18*2 iiber den Termin der inilndliohen 
Reifepriifuug. 



4. Statistik. 



a) Ausschuss fur das hdhere Schulwesen. 

Herr Stadtrat Heubner. Vorsitzender. 

Herr Stadtrat Walther. Herr Stadtverordneter Dr. van Heyden. 

Stadtrat Dr. Minckwitz. Hot'rat Dr. mud. Hiibler. 

Stadtverordneter <ieueralstaatsanwalt Dr. „ Dr. jur. Wolf. 

von Scbwarze. ,. Kourektor Prof. Dr. Liesske, als Stellver- 

Stadtverordneter Baumeister Struuz. treter des Rektor*. 



» 



1. Rektor des.: 

2. Konrektor: 
.'». Uberlebrer: 
4. 



b) Lehrerkollegium. 

12. Oberlehrer: Dr. Richard Kell. 



Prof. Dr. Oertel. 
Prof. Dr. Liesske. 
Wilbelm Pietzsch. 
Kurl Ernst Besser. 
Gustav Stiefelhagen. 
Utto Friedrich Bohme. 
Ernst Emil Harich (Bibliotli.l. 
Dr. Karl Riebard Henke. 
Dr. Hugo Siebeking. 
Dr. Oskar Schneider. 
Dr. Karl Moritz. YVelte. 
Stiiinli-i Faeh- und Oberlehrer: Turnlebrer Eduard Dietrich. 

Zeithenlehrer Ernst Strauss. 
Faehlekrer: W. Mailer, Gesanglehrer. 

Prof. Dr. Bruno Rotter, Stenograph. 
Prof. Erler, Feldmesseu. 
Herr J Finsterbusch, Cand. des hoheren Scbulamts, hat sich von Osteru 1881 an in den 
Klassen IV bis Oil als Candidatus prob. niltzlich gemacht: er erteilte in den genannteu Klassen 
Uuterricht in Rechnen uud Mathematik. 



;». 

7. 
8. 
». 
10. 

11. 



M 
» 

» 

'" 

n 



13. 


>» 


Karl August Wobst. 


14. 


»? 


Dr. Oskar Dolch. 


lo. 




Dr. Reinhold Albert. 


Iti. 




Hermann Uubescheid. 


17. 


■i 


Dr. Theodor Herrmann. 


18. 




Dr. Georg Helm. 


1!). 


n 


Max Flemming. 


2' 1. 




Karl Demme. 


21. 




Hermann Schindler. 
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c) Freistellen. 

Zur Belohnung und Ki'irderung strebsaraer, aber unbemittelter Schiller hat die Stadtverwaltung 
1 1 gauze und 22 halbe Freistellen bewilligt, welchc naoh dem Patent voni lfi. Dezember 1870 auf 
Vorschlag des Lehrerkollegiunis voni Stadtrate verliehen werden, und zwar 

a) nur an Schiller der Klasseu Prima bis Quarta inkl.; 

b) nur auf ein Schuljahr, vom 1. April bis 1. April; 

c) nur an Schiller, deren erziehungspflichtige Erniihrer ihren wcsentlichen Wohnsitz 
innerhalb des Stadtbezirks haben; 

d) laut RatsverfOgung voni !». April ltfsn sollen die Bewerber von Freistellen ein amtlich 
beglaubigtes testimonium egestatis einzureichen verpflichtet scin. 

1m laufenden Schuljahre haben diese Freistellen inne: 

In 0 her prima: 

Georg Gross (gauze ). 
Richard Kilhn (ganze). 
Willibald Reichardt (ganze). 
Max Gliemann (halbe). 
Otto Heinichen (halbei. 

In Unterprimn: 

Fedor H art m ami (gauze l. 
Curt II art ma nn (ganze). 
Arthur Kessler (halbe). 
Karl Augustin (ganze). 
Oskar Trentzsch (halbe). 

In OlM-rsemnda: 

Max Lange (gauze). 
Adolf Kainpfrath (ganze). 
Kirhard Lindner lhalbe. Mich, abgegi. 

Aus dem Uispositionsfonds: 

01. Rernhard Hi lie (halbe). 
Oil. Alexander Hohlfeld (halbei. 

UII. Ru<lolf S eel man n (halbe). 
Albert Seidel lhalbe). 

III. Richard Bilrkner (halbe). 

Die Joh. Meyersche Stiftungsstelle ist dem Obersekundaner Julius Noack verliehen. 
Aus der Mattersdorffscheu Stiftung erhielt Erust Keller aus IV* ein Stipendium. 
Das Schfifersche Stipendium erhielt. Joh. Reibisch aus IV* 

*)0 Mark und 40 Mark, Geschenk des Herrn Bankier Joseph Bondi. wurden verteilt an 
den llnterprinianer Paul Gross und den Untersekundaiier Fricdrich Russig. 

Der Herr Baron v. Burgk auf Rossthal gewahrte einem Ouartaner aus Deuben eine Unter- 
-itiitzung von •"><> M. als Beitrag zum Schulgelde. wolilr wir dem edlen <ieber hiermit unsern Dank 
aussprerlu'ii. 

Das Stipendium der Alten Annensthiiler erhielt in diesem Jalire Herr Stud. Neu- 
mann aus Pirna. 

7* 
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< ieorg Hartmann (halbe). 

Max Holzegel (halbe, seit Michaelis.) 

Tn Unterserunda: 

Richard Kluge (gauze). 
Arthur Beck (ganze). 
Georg Kiihne (ganze). 
Friedrich Hofmann (ganze ,i. 
Rudolf Giihre (halbe). 

In Tertia: 

Johannes Planer (ganze). 
Max Trautmann (balbe). 
Curt Unger (halbe). 
Georg Wobst (halbe). 
Emil Kurzreuter (halbei. 
Richard Linke (halbe). 

In tjuarta: 

Johannes Kngelhardt (halbei 



IV. Albiu L eh maun ( halbe). 
Georg Hilbner (halbeY 

V. Karl Oertel (halbe). 

Bichard Zimmermann (halbei. 
Paul Biihr lhalbe). 
Adolf Fa Ike (halbei. 
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Aus dem Hay mannsi hen LegaO- bekainen im Jahre 1881 Bfii-herprfiuiien: AusO.I Meissner 
and Wend, aus U.I Besser, aus 0.11" Fedor Hartinann, an* O. IP' Paul Gross, aus U. II* 
Friedr. Aster und aus U. II 1 ' Julius Noaek. Dicse Ostern werden Priimien bekommen: uus O.I 
Besser, Hille und Reichardt, aus U.I Curt Harttnann, aus 0. II Hohlfeld, aus U. II Kluge 
und Kotz sell mar. 

Endluh liisst uns der Herr Professor Dr. Rotter noeh folgende Notiz zugehen, wehhe mit- 
zuteilen Freude maeht: Die Primaner Hi lie und Noack und der Untersekundauer Kluge erhielten 
bei dem von den erwciterten Sitzungen des konigl. stenographiseheu 1 list it tils am 10. Februar ab- 
gebaltenen Preissebreiben der stenographiekundigen Scbiller der biesigen liuheien Lehraustalten den 
I. und III. Preis der liohereu Abteilung und den 11. Preis der Eleinentarabteilung. Samtlkbe in 
stenographisihen Werken bestelienden Preise reprasentiereu einen (Jeldwert von 20, und zwei von 
je 12 M. 

d) Witwon- und Waisenkasse. 

Ka*sii>ror: OlierU'hn-r Dr. Hi-nkc 

Die Privatwitwen- und Waisenkasse des Kollegiuins ist bis zu M. iiSOtj. 97. angewaehsfv.. 
An Geschenkcn iiberwiesen derselben im vergangcncu Jahre: Herr Bankier J. Bondi M. 1(X », Unter- 
sekundaner K. M. M. 5, Untersekundaner Eger M. 2, Untersekundaner Thieneniann M. 10, Herr 
Blumenau in Budapest M. 2u, Abiturient Meissner M. 2<>. Herr Mebnert in <iinunden M. 10<>, 
Untersekundaner Emil Gilnther M. 2u, Herr Oberlehrer Pietzseh das Honorar fiir Aussihreiben 
der Maturitatszeugnisse M. 12. 50. , Herr C. M. Kiiutzel aus Nordamerika M. 10, Herr Privatus G. 
Rosenberg M. 3. Obersekundaner Haasmann M. 6, Krau verw. Rektor Victor den Erlos fiir 
einen an Herrn Oberlebrer Dr. Sehneider aus dem Nachlass ibres verstorbenen Herm (iemabls 
ilberlassenen (iegenstaud M. 8. 

Den freundlkben (Jebern drikkt das Kollegium audi an dieser Stelle norhrnals seinen herz- 
licbsten Dank aus. 

Die Kasse bat im Jahre 1881 an eine Witwe und zwei Waisen M. si Unterstiitzung m*- 

gezahlt. 

Exemplare von Schramm „Gescbicbte der Aiinensrhule" zu M. 2, und von Dolch „Les 
deux Bassompierre" zu M. 1 verkauft der Hausmeister der Anstalt y.nm Besten der Kasse. 

Wiibreud des Programmdruikes wurden dem Beriehterstatter zwei berrlirbe Gesehenke fiir 
unsre Witwen- und Waisenkasse iiberbraebt: H».) M. von Herrn Kaiifmann Westmann idurcb den 
Abiturienten Westmann) und .*ii> M. von dem Vater eines andern Abiturienten. Fiir heide scbone 
Beitrage spreebe icb den freundlichen Gebern den Dank des Kollegiums aus. 



e) Vermehrung der Lehrer-Bibliothek, 

verwultet vou Herrn oberlehrer Harieh. 
a) Durch Gesehenke: 

Voni Konigl. Miuisterinm des Kultus und orlentlichen Untenants: v. Witzleben, Entstehung der 
konstitutionellen Verfasstmg des Konigreidis Sachsen. 1 Ssl . L. lluberkoru, Die Yerfassungs- 
urkuude des Konigreichs Sachses. Dresden 1881. Beriebt iiber den Stand der dem Mini- 
sterium des Kultus und otfentlithen I nterricht.s unterstellteii L nterriebts und Erzielnmgs- 
anstalten im Kimigreiehe Sachseu. Erhebung vom I. Dezember 1880. Dresden 1881, 

Von der Kaiserlielien Uberpostdirektion durtb Herrn Gebeimen Postrat Zschiischner: Postbucli zuiu 
Gebraucb fiir das Publikum in Dresden und den Vororteu. Dresden 1881. 

Vom Kimigl. Siiehsisehen Statistisehen Bureau: Zeitschrift de>sell»en, XXVI. .laliry. Heft III und IV. 

Von der Direktion der Konigl. Siichsisrhen K unstgewerbeschiile und des Kuuslgewerberuuseunis zu 
Dresden: .lahresbericlit derselben auf das Sehuljahr ISSnSI 
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Von dem Lehrerkollegiuin der Kealschule 1. 0. zu Duisburg: Festschrift zur Feier des SOjiihrigen 

Bestehens derselben am 20. Mai 1**1. 
Von Krau verw. Rektor Professor Vietor: G. Zerrenner, Der neue deutsche Kiuderfreund. 

1. Teil. 24 Ann. Halle 1857. — F. P. Wilmsen, Der deutsche Kiuderfreund 114. Ann. 

Berlin 1*37. 

Von der Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul N eft' in Stuttgart: C\ Julii Caesaris Commentarii de bello Oallico. 

Ilrsg. von H. Hheinwald. 3. AuH. 1*K1. (Mustrierte Schulausgabe. ) 
Von der Verlagsbuchhandlung A. G. Plotz in Berlin: K. Plotz, Latein. Vorschule. *'». Aufl. 18*0. 
Von der Verlagsbuchhandlung M. Schaueuburg in Lahr: G. Weudt, Deutsche Lcsebuch. I. Teil. 1881. 
Von der Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses zu Halle: A. KirchhoH, Schulgeographie. 1882. 
Von der Verlagsbuchhandlung B. G. Teubner in Leipzig: Verlagskatalog. 1. Nachtrag 1875 1881. 
Von der Verlagsbuchhandlung Vandeuhok mid Ruprecht in Gbttingen: J. Lattmaun, Grund- 

zflge der deutschen Graininatik. f>. Autl. 1.S82. Derselbe, Latein. Cbungsbuch fdr Tertia. 

1881 1882. 

Von Herrn Oberlehrer Dr. (). Schneider in Dresden: (J. Aberle, Vergleichende Zusammcnstellung der 
gebrauchlichen Pflauzensystenie etc. Wien 1877. Derselbe, Die GefasspHanzen des k. k. 
hotanischen (iartens in Salzburg. II. spezieiler Teil. I. H. Wien 1877. 

Von Herrn Oberlehrer Dr. Helm in Dresden: Sitzungsberichte der mathetnatiseh - physikalischen Klasse 
der Konigl. Bayrischeu Akademie der YV'issensehaften zu MQnchen 1871. Muuchen 1871. 
Euclidis Elementorum libri sex priores, ed. J. (i. Camerer. 2 Bde. Berlin 1824/25. — Reper- 
toriuin der litterarischen Arbeiten auf dem (iebiete der reinen nnd angewandten Matheniatik. 
Hrsg. von Kiinigsberger und Zeuner. 2 Bde. Leipzig 1870 78. 

Durch den Programmanstausch 160 Programme hoherer Schulcn Dcutsehlands. 

b) Durch Ankauf: 

(irimiu. Deutsches Worterbuch IV Bd. 1. Abt. 2. Hiilfte. 3. Lfg. VI. Bd. 7. und 8. Lf'g. VII. Bd. 

1. Lfg. - VV. Herbst, Goethe in Wetzlar 1772. Gothu 1881. - Voltaire, Oeuvres completes. 40 Bde. 
Paris 1809. — Granier de Cassagnae, Histoire des origiues de la langue francaise. Paris 1872. — 
M. Duncker, Geschichte des Altertums V r . Bd. 5. AuH. Leipzig 1881. — 0. Posse, Die Markgrafen 
von Meissen und das Hans Wettin bis zu Konrad d. * ir. Leipzig 1881. — L. von Kankc, Saintliche 
Werke. Bd. 48. Leipzig 1881. <i. Voigt. Die Wiederbelebung des klassisehen Altertums. II. Bd. 

2. AuH. Berlin 1881. Soldan, Geschichte der Hexeuprozesse. Neu bearb. von H. Heppe. Stuttgart 
18*0. H, Kouig, Deutsche Litteraturge.schichte. 11. AuH. Bielefeld und Leipzig 1881. - Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographic Lfg. • * I <>8. - Der deutsch-franzosische Krieg. Heft 1!» und 20. R. Kiihner, 
Ausfiihrlicbe Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. 2 Bde. Hannover 1*77/78. — C. F. Gauss' Werke. 

1. und 11. Bd. 2. Abdr. Hrsg. von der Konigl. < iesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu (Jottingen. 1 "ST* 
O. Schlomilch, Handbuch der Mathematik. II. Bd. Breslau 1881. — 0. Fr. Naumann, Lehrbuch 

der Geognosie. 2 Bde. Leipzig 1850,54. - F. Senft, Synopsis der Minerulogie und Geognosie. 2. Abt. 

2. Hiilfte. Hannover 187*. - v. Saporta, Die Ptlanzenwclt vor dem Erscheinen des Menschen. fibers, 
rem C. Vogt. Braunschw. 1881. Areudt, Technik der Experimentalchetnie. 1. Bd. Leipzig 1881. 
Aus der Bibliothek des verstorbenen Herrn Rektors Prof. Vietor: J. A. Fronde, History of England 
from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. 1.5 Tie Leipzig 18G1/G4. Stanhope, History 
of England comprising the reign of Queen Anne 1701 - 1713. 2 Tie. Leipzig 1870. - G. Bankroft, 
History of the United States. 7. Bde. Loudon o. J. - W. H. Prescott, History of fhe reign of Philip 
the Second, king of Spain, 3 Bde Leipzig 1 s">H. - Derselbe, History of the conquest of Peru. 
J Bde. Paris 1S47. -- Derselbe, History of the conquest of Mexico. 3 Bde. Paris 1*44. K. Elzef 
William Shakespeare. Halle 1870. - Jahrgang 1**1 folgender Zeiteehriften: Neues Archiv fur 
Siichsische Geschichte und Altertuuiskunde. Petermann , Geographische Mitteilungen nebst Er- 
gjiinzungsheften. - Zeitschrift fur wissenschaltliche Geographic. Neue .lahrbiicher fur Philologie 
und Piidagogik. Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sj)rachen. - Ceutralorgan ffir die Interessen 
des Kealschulwesens. — Annalen der Physik und Chemie. Zeitschrift fQr Mathematik und Physik. 
— Litterarisches Ceutralblatt. 
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f) Vermehrung der Schuler-Bibliothek, 

vorwultct von Prinianern unter Aufsicht H^s llerrn Oberlehrer Haricli. 

Durch Ankauf: 

Prcilss, Altenglisehe* Theater. 'J Bde. — G. Frevtag, Bilder aus der dcutschen Vergangen- 
heit. 5 Bde. — H. Dilntzer, Leasing* Leben. — J. Ki'tstlin, Luthers Lcben. — E. Kietschel, .lugend 
eriunerungon. F. Lipperhcide, Lieder zu Schutz und Trutz .1. Meyer, Poetisches Vaterlaudsbueh 
filr Schnle mid Haus. - W. Wagner, Deutsche Heldensagen filr Schnle und Volk. — G. Hchalk, 
Nordisch-germanische Hotter- und Heldensagen fiir Jung und Alt — E. Kalck, Deutsche Gotter- 
geschichte. Der dcutschen Jugend gcwidniet. — A. Geikie, Kurzes Lehrhuch der phvsikalischen (Jeo- 
graphie. Aus dem Englischen von Br. Weigand. - von Kloden und Oherlnnder, Unser deutschea 
Land und Volk. Bd. 5 und 9. - Bcihner, Kosnios. Bibel der Natur. - Giia. Jahrg. 1881. 

g) Die geographische Lehrmittelsammlung. 

Verwaltet von Herrn Dr. Schneider. 

Durch Schenkung: Von Herrn Teichmann Proben von Wallrosshaut, vnn dem friiberen 
Schuler Herrn stud, techn. Mehnert 13 Photographien aus Italien. 
von Dr. Schneider eine chinesische Zeitunp. 

Durch Kauf: Leeder, Karte zur Geschicbte des preuss. Staates; Haardt. Schulwaud- 

karte von Asien; 11. Kiepert, stnmrac physikalische und politische 
Wandkarte von Krankreich; K. Andree. Allgemeiner Handatlas (filr das 
Lehrerzimmer). 

h) Sammlungen fiir Chemie und Mineralogie. 

Verwaltet von Herrn Oberlehrer Besser. 

Von Herrn Geh. Hofrat Prof. Dr. Geiuitz erhielt die Schule eine Auzahl sehr instruktim 
Petrefakten, wofiir dem.selbeu auch hierdurch gedaukt wird. 

Fiir die chemische Samiulung wurden angekauft: Kin Gasometer fiir Ghlor, eine YYasser 
strahlpumpe, ein Schmelztiegel von Silber, eine Termiem'sche Lampe, ein Spektroskop, verschiedene 
kleinere chemische Geriitschaften zur Ergiin/.ung, sowie die notigen Chemikalien. 

i) Fiir die physikalische Sammlung, 

verwaltet von Herrn Dr. Helm, 

wurden augekauft: Weinhold. Physikaliche Demonstratioiien; Model] einer Uhr; pneuinatisches 
Fcuerzeug aus Glas; Apparat f'Qr die Abplattung eines rotierenden Tropfeus; Elektrnskop; Stroboskop 
rait den Quinckeschen Bildern; Kommutator: Apparat zur Demonstration des Dichtigkeitsmaxiroums de* 
Wassers; Apparat fur Saugwirkung der Gase; Eiscnplatte und Elfenbeinkugel. urn die Abplattung 
beim Stoss zu zeigen; Bologneser Flaischchen und Glasthriinen; elektrischer Numraernschrank; 
Indikator fiir schlagende Wetter; Phosphoroskop; Bunsens Apparat. urn die Emission und Absorption 
des Natriumdauipfes zu zeigen Zur Aufbewahrung der Elektrisiermaschine und der Influenzmascbinen 
wurden grosse Glaakiisten augekauft. 

k) Zoologisch-botanische Sammlungen. 

Verwaltet von Oberlehrer Wobst. 

Augekauft wurden: Skelette vom dreizehigen Faultier und der virginischen Beutelratte: 
Schiidelskelette des Eisbiirs, Seehunds und des Moschustieres; einige Durchschnitte verschiedener 
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Holzer und inikroskopische Brvozua - Priiparate. Ferner Leuckart nud Nitzsche, ..Zoologische Tatehr*, 
Lief. 4 und die ,.\Vandtaielu zur BlUtenkuiide" von Lubarsch. 

An der Vervollstiindigung unsrcr Sammluugeu beteiligten sicb die Schiiler Amhold. Fiirsten- 
heiui, Scholze und Thiele der Klasse V b unci durch Schenkung einer wertvollen europiiisehen 
Schinetterlings- und Kafersaimulung Frau verw. Hauptuiaiui von Witzleben, woliir aiich an dieser 
Stelle der wiirmste Dank ausgesprochen wird. 



1) Sammlung der Zeiohnungen und plastischen Modelle. 

Verwaltet durch Herrti Oberlehrer Strauss. 
Angekautt vvurde: Prof. Kuniiuers landschaftl. Federzeichnungeii uaeb der Natur. 24 Blatt. 



m) Mu8ikaliensaininlung. 

Verwaltet durch Herrn < Jesanglehrer M filler. 
Aiigesebat'ft wurde: H. Hot'uianns Pilot. Verlag von Kistner, Leipzig. 

„ Allen, welehe durch freundliche Spcnden zur Bcreicheruug unsrer Samuilungen in diesem 
Jahre beigetragen haben, spreehe ieh im Nainen ineines Kollegiums uieinen wiiruisten Dank datiir aus." 

Prof. Dr. Liesske. 



Schulbficher, welche Ostern 1882 gebrauclit werden. 



1. K^liglou. 

Bibel. Gesangbuch. Peterniauus Spruehbucb. 
(VI-lI.i 

Berthelt, biblische Geschiehte ( Ausgabe ohne 

Bilder). (VI u. V.) 
Nuack, Hilfsbuch tur den evangel. Beligions- 

unterrieht in hohereii Schulen. (Ill — 1.) 

2. Deutsch. 

Hoft' und Kaiser, Graiuuiatik. Essen, Biideker. 

(vi— mi 

Kegeln und Worterverzeichnis t'ilr die deut- 

sche Kechtschn-ibung in den siichsischen 

Schulen. (VI -III I 
Masius, Lesebuch, Teil I. ( VI u. V.! 
Maaius, Lesebuch, Teil II. (IV u. III.) 
Viehotf, Handbuch der deutschen National- 

litteratur. (II u. I.) 
Kluge, Geschiehte der deutschen National- 

litteratur. (II u. 1.) 
Hoff und Kaiser, Abriss der Uhetorik uud 

Poetik. Essen, Bfideker. (II u. I.) 



3. I.ateinisch. 

Middeudori' uud Griiter, Latein. Grammatik. 

(VI-L) 

Osteruiaun, Lateinisches TJbungsbuch fttr 

Sexta. ( VI u. V.) 
Ostermaiui, Lateinisches Obungsbuch filr 

Quinta. (V u. IV.) 
Nepos plenior, von P. Vogel. Berlin, Weid- 

inann. (111.) 
Georges, latein.-deutsches und deutsch-latein. 

Schulworterbuch. Leipzig, Halm. (Ill— I.) 
.Jul.Ciisar,debelloGallico. (Weidui. Ausg.) (II.) 
Cic orat. Catilin. (Weidui. Ausg.) (OIL) 
Sallustius. (Weidm. Ausg.) (Ul.) 
Ovid, Metam. ed. Sibelis -Polle. (Oil u. UI.I 
Virgil, Aeneis ed. Ladewig. (01.) 
Cic orat. p. Ligario. (Weidm. Ausg.) (01.) 

4. Franzoaisch. 

Plotz, Eleinentargrammatik. ( V u. IV.) 
Pl">tz, Schulgrammatik. (Ill — 1.) 
Herrig, premieres lectures. (IV u. Ill.j 
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Herrig, la Franc*' litteraire. (I.) 

^egnr, I listoirt- de Napoleon et de la grande 
armee, herausg. von Sehmitz iiml Lauibech 
L Band, i Oil.) Die Lektilre fur I'll wird 
spiiter besti.uint. 

5. Kiiglisch. 

Gesenius, erst.es Lehrbuch. (Ill il Oil.) 
(iesenius, Grammatik. (Ml — I.) 
Scotts Tales of a <irandfatber ed. Dr. B.ndan. 
(UII.) 

Macaulay, hist, of England. Tom 111. (Oil.) 
Herrig, British Classical Authors. (I.) 

G. Geograpliie. 

Daniel, Leitfaden, herausgegeben von Kirch- 

hotr. (VI — IV.) 
Altlas von Kiepert, oder Stiehler, oder Sydow. 

oder Lichtenstern und Lange. (VI- I.t 
Uuge, (ieographie fQr Handels - und Iteal 

schulen. (Ill -I.) 
Dr. O. Schneider, Typenatlas. (VI — 1. 1 

7. ««'schicht«'. 

Rhode oder Spruner, Geschichtsatlas. (VI — \.) 
Kiepert, Atlas der alten Gesehichte. (II.) 
Ki'»pert. Elementarkursus der \Yeltgeschicht«\ 
(VI ... V.) 



K<"»pert, Oeschichtskursus fCir die iuittleren 

Klassen. (IV— UII.) 
G.itiuann, (""bersicht der Weltgeschichte 

(Oil u. I.) 

S. Naturgeschlchto und Naturlehre. 

Besser, PHanzeukunde. (VI u. V.i 
Leunis, Sehulnaturgesch., Zoologie. (VI — IV.) 
Bock, Bau und Leben des menschl. Korpers. 
(III.) 

Wiinsche, Flora von Sachsen. (Ill — I.J 
Hornsteiu, Lehrbuch der Mineralogie (11.1 
Joehmaun, Experinientalphysik. i UII — I.) 
Lorscheid, Lehrbuch der anorgan. ('hemic. 
(Oil n. I.) 

t). Reelmeii und Mathematik. 

Bothe, Sammlung von Keehenanfgaben, H. \ 
(VI), H. II (V u. IV), II. III. (IV— UII.) 
Heis, Samuilung algebr. Aufgaben. (Ill — I. 
C. F. Gauss, t'unl'stellige Logarithms. 

10. Stenographic. 

Krieg, Lehrbuch der stenogr. Korresuoudeny. 

schrift. Dresden, Dietze. 1876. (Ill u. 11.* 
Krieg, Schreibhefte mit Vorschriften. (HI u.ll. 
Lesebihliothek pro 1**3, herausg. vom kiinigl. 

stenogr. Institut. (III.I 
Echo pro 1H83. (II.) 
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SchQler-Yerzimhnis. 

Die uiit * bezeichneteu Si huler sind itn Laufe des Sehuljahres abgegangen 



Ober- Prima. 



Nr. 


Name. 


Geburtaort. 




Nr. 






G»burt>- 
j.hr 


1 


Reinhold Besser, 
Herrmann Canzler, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


12 


Max Kroner, 
Richard Kuhn. 


Breslau. 


1862. 


- 


Limbachb.Chenin. 


1862. 


13 


Dresden. 


1863. 


3 


Emil Fiekert, Dresden 
Max (J lie man n. Dresden. 


1861. 


It 


Herrmann Lamer, 


Hainsberg. 


1864. 


4 


1863. 


15 


Max Lotze. 




1861. 


6 


Georg Gross, 
Bernhardt Hille, 


Dresden. 


1863. 


16 


Willibald Reichardt, 




1864. 


6 


Dresden. 


1862. 


17 


Moritz Siegert, 


Dresden. 


1861. 


7 


Kichard Hejm, 


Doltzschen b Dr. 


1863. 


1* 


Georg Siegert, 


Dresden. 


1862 


8 


i «>tto Heinichen, 


Keudnitz b. Leipz. 


1862. 


19 


Bruno Trenkier, 


Schonbach bei 


1863. 


» 


| Kurt Irrgung, 


Dresden. 


1861. 




Lflbau. 




10 


Hobert Kayaer, 


St. Louis. Missouri. 


1863. 


20 


Max Westroann, 


Dresden. 


1862. 


1 1 


Moritz Ki< kelhavn, 


Neusoruewitz bei 


1860. 




Alfred Zschocke. 


Deuben. 


1863. 



Unter- Prima. 



1 


Karl August in. 


Oschatz. 


1862. 


12 


i 

Kichard Heinze, 


Kamenz. 

Gr. Krkmannadorf 


1864. 


2 


Kurt Barth, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


13 


Arthur Kessler. 


1863. 


8 


Y'ngard Bornemann. 


Auerbach i. V. 


1862. 




bei Radeberg. 




4 


Max Bruckner, 




1864. 


U 


Johannes Kunze. 


Grimma. 


1863 


5 


Max Biittner, 


Chemnitz 


1864. 


IS 


Julius Mehnert. 


Budapest. 


1863. 


6 


Hugo Dainmmiiller. 


Dresden. 


1864. 


16 


Max Ranft, 
Max Schmidt, 


Xiederwilrschnitz. 


1864. 


7 


Max Funke. 


Oschatz 


1862. 


17 


Dresden 


1863. 


8 


Paul Gross, 


RoBswein, 


1864 


18 


Kudolf Seltmann, 


Zaukeroda. 


1863. 


9 


Adolf Gunther. 


Dresden. 


1863. 


19 


Oskar Trentzsch. 


Dresden. 


1864. 


io 


Fedor Hartmaiin, 


Treuen i. V 


1866. 


SO 


Kurt Winter. 


Dresden. 


1864 


11 


Kurt Hartmann, 


Dresden. 


1864. 




1 







Ober-Secunda A. 



1 


Friedrich Aster, 


Chemnitz. 


1864. 


11 


Max Lange, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


2* 


Alfred Bluuienuu. 


Budapest. 


1864. 


U* 


Kichard Lindner. 


Glauchau. 


1866. 


:< 


Georg Bondi, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


13 


Paul Loathe, 


i'irna. 


1862. 


4 


Bruno Dietrich, 


Waldenburg. 


1863. 


14 


Ottomar Piltz, 


Deuben. 


1864. 


8 


Oskar Dietrich, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


16» 


Arno Itichter, 


Sebnitz. 


1863. 


6 


Felix Dietze, 


Dresden. 


1865. 


16 


Julius Thallmayer, 


Hohenelbe. 


1864. 


7 


Bruno Eggert, 


Erfurt. 


1865. 


17* 


Alexander Wald, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


8 


Karl Ganzlin, 


Lauchhammer. 


1865 


18 


Gotthardt Seyfert, 


Ebersbach in dcr 


1863. 




Adolf Kumpfrath, 


Dresden. 


1864. 




Oberlamitz. 




IO* 


Eugen Kans, 


Dresden. 


1864. 











Ober-Secunda B. 



Juliua Altschul, London. 1864. 

Rudolf Dutzschbold, ariiditz. 1865. 
Konrad v. Kin.iedel. Kirohberg 1863 



4 I Eugen Fritzsche. Dresden. 1806. 

5*. Gustav Goldamraer, I Gilpperadorf bei 1864 
6* Theodor Haasmanu, Stettin [Pirnu. 1866. 
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Nr. 


Name. 


OoburtBOrt. 


Seburti- 


Nr. 


Name. 


Geburtaort. 


Gtburti 

|U* 


7 


Georg Hart man n, 


Dresden. 


1865 


13 


Julius Nouck, 


Herzogswalde. 


1862. 


s 


Kmil Heger, 


Gommern b, Dr. 


1865. 


14 


Franz Rudolph, 


Berlin. 


1864. 


9 


Alexander H o h 1 f e 1 d . 


E>re*deii. 


1866. 


15 


Florens Schiifer, 


Kaitz b. Dr. 


1864. 


10 


Mux Holzegel, 


Dresden. 


1865 


16 


Max Sehier, 


Neuntniannadorf 


1864. 


11 


Bruno Keinhurdt. ge- 


Schafstadt 


I860 






b. I'ima. 






nannt Lehmann. 






17 


Ferdinand Wagner, 


CriuimiUcbau. 


1866. 


12 


Fritz Mundt. 


Wien 


1866. 









Unter-Secunda A. 



1* 


Otto Graf v Baud is sin. 


Reinfeld b Lubeek 


1864. 


15 


Georg Kuhne, 


Radeberg. 


1866 




Paul Borner. 


Dresden 


1866. 


16 


Arthur Mir us, 
Oskar Mflgel, 


Dresden. 


1866 


I 


Arthur Beck, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


17 


Dresden. 


1864 




Walter v. Bode. 


Klbiug. 


1867. 


18 


Ernst Mosig, 


Kirchberg bei 


1866 


I 


Georg Frohner. 


Dresden. 


1866. 




Zwickau. 




6*f 


Erich Geissler, 


Ostrowo. 


1865. 


19 


Max Queisser, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


7 


Johannes Gregor. 


Dresden. 


1866. 


20 


Alfred Ruusch, 


Dresden. 


1863 


8 1 


Otto Handrich, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


21 


Walter Schickert, 


Waldheim. 


1867. 


9 


Ernst H atten i us , 


Dresden. 


1865. 


22 


Otto Sohieckel, 


btrehlen b. Dr. 


1863. 


10 


Fritz Hefeluiaiin. 


Laasph- in Westf. 


1866 


23 


Max Schieferdei ker. 


Dresden. 


1866. 


u» 


Kmil Heyne, 


Moskau. 


1863. 


24 


RudolfSchreckenbaeh, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


12 


Friedrich Hofmanu, 


Moskau. 


1865. 


26 


Franz Schwab, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


ia 


Richard Kluge, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


26 


Paul Thamm, 


Ketschdorf i. Schl 


1866. 


14 


Oeorfj Kotsicnmar, 


Altharzdorf bei 


1865. 


27 


Constantin Werner, 


Puczniew. 


1865. 


i 


Reichenbcrgi.B. 




28 


Fritz Zeuner, 


Fluntern b. Zurich. 


1864. 



Unter-Secunda B. 



1 


Karl Dieckmann, 


HalbersUdt 


1863. 


>< 


Herrmann Metzke, 


Dresden. 


1866. 




Hermann Eberlein, 


Possneck. 


1865. 


16 


Ernst Mdhlberg, 


Losanitz. 


1863. 


3 


Willy Fiehtner, 


Gorbitz b. Dr. 


1866. 


16 


Constantin v. Nolle. 


Warsehau. 


1864 


4 


Kudolf GOhre, 


Wurzen. 


1866. 


17 


Martin Oehme, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


6 


Oskar Hauichen, 


Lockwitz. 


1866. 


18 


Herrmann v. Otto, 


Poasendorf bei Dr. 


1863. 


6 


Isidor llirsch, 


Gollupp b Thorn. 


1865. 


19 


Friedrich Russig, 


Kuckersdorf b. 


1866. 


7 


Wolfgang Job, 


Dresden. 


1866 




Bwchofowerda. 




8 


Friedrich Kuiuiucr, 


Dresden. 


1H66. 


20 


Bernhardt San dig, 
Konrad Schneider, 


Dresden. 


1864. 


it 


Max Lei eh sen ring, 


Dresden. 


1865. 


21 


Bischofswerda. 


1866. 


10 


Richard Lip]>inann, 


Deuben. 


1864. 


22 


Karl SchOnert, 


Zwickau. 


1865. 


11 


Huko Moschel, 


Freiberg. 


1865. 


28 


Kudolf Seelmanti. 


Dresden. 


1866 


12 


Hermann Mangelsdorf. 


Naundorf b. 


1866. 


24 


Paul Seidel, 


Leipzig. 


1867. 




Grossenhain. 




26 


Friedrich Tager, 


Leipzig. 


1866. 


13 


Peter v. Mankowski, 


Tahinka in 


1866. 


26 


Georg Wimmer, 


Leipzig. 


1864 






Podolien. 









Tertia A. 





Johannes Beckmann, 


Dresden, 


1867. 


10 


Georg Hartig, 


Dresden, 


1866. 


2 


Albert Bierling, 


E>resden. 


1869. 


11 


Karl Heinemann. 


Rytwiany (Rus- 


1866 




Max Birnstengel. 


Dresden. 


1866. 






sisch Poleu). 




F 


Julius Buz, 


Prato in Toskana 


1866. 


12 


Franz Heinze, 


Kamenz. 


1867. 




Julius Kggert, 


Erfurt 


1868. 


13 


Fritz Heller, 


Dresden. 


1865. 


6 


Hans v. Egidy, 


Pommershof. . 


1864. 


14 


Ernst Hunger, 


GlOsa b. Chemnitz. 


1867. 


7 


Paul Glasow. 


Dresden 


1866. 


15 


Johannes Klingenberg, 


Magdeburg. 


1867 


8 


Walter Giinther, 


Dresden. 


1865. 


16 


Curt Krcher, 


Waldheim. 


1864. 




Georg Herkner, 


; DObeln. 


1866. 


17 


Franz Kflhn, 


Dresden. 


1867. 
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Nr. Name. 



Richard Leutbold, 
Johannes Lew irk i, 
Paul Li f bo. 
Erich Meier, 
Arthur RosenlOeher, 
Paul Reibisch, 
Rcinhold Sehftne, 
Hugo Sohwarz, 



Qeburtaort. 


CeburU- 
j.hr. 


Nr. 


Dnndep. 


1867. 


26 


Zurich. 


1864. 


27 


Dresden. 


1866. 


28 


Dresden. 


1866. 


29 


Giivernitz. 


1866. 


30 


Dresden. 


1867. 




Dresden. 


1865. 


31 


Dresden. 


1866 


32 



Name. 



Alexander Stein, 
Mai Trautmann. 
Curt Unper, 
Wilhelm Volker, 
Arthur Wend. 

floors Wob»t, 
Herrmann Zumj>e. 



Oeburtsort. 


GebtirU 


Dresden. 


1865. 


Leipzig. 


1866. 


Dresden. 


1867. 


Kreuznach. 


1 H66. 


Saehsdorf b. 


1867. 


WiUdruff. 




Dresden. 


1866. 


Dresden. 


1868. 



Tortia B. 



1 i 

2 I 
S 1 
4 ' 
b 

6 

7* 

8 

9 
10 
M 



Richard Barthel*. 
Richard Bflrknor, 

Otto Bokoldt, 
Max End. 

Alexander Friedrn l>, 
Hans Ffirster. 
Paul Glanzel, 
Karl Hartmiinii. 

He ■ i e 1 , 
Hevde, 
BSriich. 

h Janssen. 
Keeper, 

Kittle,, 
1 Kneist, 
iani) K'lhler. 
Korsreuter, 




Tbierbachb. Penig. 


1865. 


18 


Kudolf Lindemann. 


Dresden 


1866. 


1 >resden. 


1868. 


19 


Richard Linke, 


NeudOrfchen. 


1866. 


Dohna. 


1865. 


96 


Reinhold Loschke. 


Dresden 


1867. 


Strehleu b Dr. 


1866. 


•21 


Konrad Matthas. 


Dresden. 


1867. 


Dresden. 


1 s,;;, 


22 


Edmund Pfeil, 


Dohlen 


1863. 


Pirns 


184U. 


23 


Johannes Planer, 


Dresden. . 


1867. 


Dresden. 


IM66 


94 


Isidor Hadlauer. 


Lodz 


1867. 


i Dresden. 


1866. 


26 


Eniil Kichter, 


Petersburg. 


1867. 


Dresden. 


1866. 


26 


Walter Rorner, 


Hainsberg. 


1866. 


Dresden. 


1868. 


27 


Eduard Rnbly, 


Pressburg. 


1867. 


Dresden. 


1867 


28 


Fran/. Sal bach, 


Merlin 


1866. 


Dresden. 


1863. 


29 


Arthur Scheffel. 


Dresden. 


1864. 


Dretden, 


1X64 


30* 


Alfred Schmidt, 


Dresden 


1867 


Dresden. 


1866 


31 


Guido Strohbach, 


Sebnitz. 


1865. 


Leipsig. 


IR67. 


32" 


Charles Voilin, 


Paris. 


1866. 


Dorfhain. 


1867 


33 


Fritz We ins iff, 


Breslau. 


1867. 


Moritxbnrg 


1864 


34 


Friedrich Zoller. 


Dresden 


1863. 



Quarta A. 



1 


I.udwig Harth. 


Dresden 


1868. 


-> 


Richard Rerghol<l, 


Dresden. 


1867. 


8 


William Denecke, 


Kagulm. 


1 868. 


t 


Johannes Engelhardt, 


Dresden 


186* 




Arthur Hantzseh. 


Sebnitz 


1 H66. 


fi 


Herrmann Meiikel, 


Tetschen, 


1868. 


7 


Richard Hcsael, 


Dresden 


1868. 


8 


Franz 1 1 e v m a n n . 


Marienberg. 


1868 


9 


Kudolf Heyne. 


Muikaii. 


1868 


10 


Alfred tlielscker. 


1 hresden. 


1866. 


u 


Ernst Keller. 


Deul.en. 


1867. 


u 


Bruno Kleram, 


Saida b. Kreisclia. 


1867. 


13 


Qeorg Knie, 
Samuel Kohn. 


Herzberg 


1868. 


! 1 


Lodi 


1867 


15 


Richard Kunz. 


Chemnitz 


1868. 


16 


Led wig Leincke. 


Fmakenberir. 


1868 


17 


Willibald Liebe, 


Dresden. 


1868 



18 Karl Loser, Dresden. 1867. 

19 August M cil cm, Danzig. 1867. 

20 Max Nahke, Keichenbaeh i. V. 1867. 

21 Bernhardt Otto, Bernsdorf b. Rade- 1867. 

22 Johannes Rei bitch. Dresden. !herp 1868 

23 Paul Riedrich. Dresden. 1868. 

24 Arthur Schramm. Dresden. 1868. 

25 Albert Schreiber. Nicdersedlitz 1868. 
26* Fran/. Schrotky, Dresden. 1865. 

27 Alfred Taggesell, Dresden. 1868. 

28 Leopold Thamm. Waltersdorf 1867. 

29 Alfred Ullrich. Dresden. 1868. 
80 OttO Vogel, Wriezen a. O. 1867. 

31 Max Wagner, Dresden 1868. 

32 Paul W.rssling, Glogau 1866. 

33 Paul Wieaner, Dresden 1867. 

34 Richard Zenker. Dresden. 1866. 



Quarta B. 



1 


Frit/. A 1 b a n u s , 


Berlin 


1868. 


6 


Bruno Fichtner. 


Zwenkau 


1866. 


6) 


Otto Beckmanu. 


Dresden 


1869. 


7 


Richard Franz, 


Dresden. 


1868 


3 


Theobald Bo her, 


Dresden. 


1868. 


« . 


Konrad Gebbardt. 


Dresden 


1868 


4 


Thsodor D i e c k ni a n n , 


Halberstadt 


1867. 


9* 


Max 01 e issuer. 


Plauen i. V. 


1866. 


5 


Franz Eisenach, 


Dresden. 


1868. 


10 | 


Ernst Haase, 


Wran b. Prag. 


1869 
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Nr. 


Name. 


1 

OeburUort. 


Gsburtt 

jahf. 


Nr. 


Name. 


Geburtsori. 


itturti 


11 


Willy Hast, 


Berlin. 


1868 


22 


Alexander Opelt, 


Dresden. 


1866. 


12 


Kurt Helm, 


GrSdel b. Itiena. 


1867 


23 


Johannes Philippson. 


Dresden. 


1867 


13 


Oskar Herrmann. 


Chemnitz. 


1869. 


24 


Oskar Regner, 


Dresden 


1H6«. 


14 


Felix Hirschmann. 


Dresden. 


1867. 


25 


Fnedrich Hie liter, 


Dresden. 


186S 


15 


Richard Hoyer. 


WilsdrufT 


1867. 


20 


Julius Schneider, 


Waren i. Mecklen- 


IS«7 


16 


Georg Hiibner. 


Liegnitz 


1868 






burg. 




17 


Fritz K Ob eke. 


Colberg. 


1867 


27 


Georg Schone, 


Schandau. 


im 


18 


Albin Lehmann. 


Bischofswcrda. 


1868 


28 


Eduard Vuilluumc, 


Dresden. 


1868. 


15» 


Kurt Lutzc, 


Dresden. 


1867. 


29* 


Georg Wachs, 


Dresden. 


1868 


20 


Felix Meischner. 


Glauchau. 


1868. 


30* 


Eugen Wagner, 


Dresden. 


1867. 


21 


Hugo Meurtr. 


Salbach i. Steior- 


1869 


31 


Martin Wolf, 


Dresden. 


1867 






mark, 


• 


32 


Adolf Zschoehe, 


Nogoschutzi.Schl. 


1868 



Quinta A. 



1 


Max Adam. 


Dresden. 


1868. 


23 


Fritz Mehrliinder, 


Dresden. 


181 


2 


Heinrich Altmann, 


Pirna. 


1870. 


24 


Georg Miiller, 


Dresden. 


nit 


3 


Han- lt.ihr. 


Dresden- 


1870. 


25 


Arno Mil Her. 


Ziegelhcimb.Wal- 


INI 


4 


Otto Barnewitz, 


Dresden. 


1869 






denburg. 




5 


Georg Bretsohm-ider. 


Dresden. 


1868. 


26 


Krnst Mysing, 


Bremen. 


1869 


6 


Edmund Brill, 


Tysmienitz i. 


1869. 


27 


Curt N alike. 


lieichenbach i. V. 


186? 




Galizien 




28 


Albin Naumanu 


Dresden. 


18<S 


7 


Paul Gaitzsch, 


Dobeln. 


1870. 


29 


Karl Oertel, 


Dresden. 


18€8 


8 


Alfred GOhre. 


Wurzen. 


1870 


30 


Hans Pape, 


Braunschweig. 


1867 


9 


Max Gopfert. 


Dresden. 


1868 


31* 


Richard Peters, 


Dresden. 


1*6* 


10 


Max GOtze, 


Dresden 


1869. 


32 


Hans Rehfeld, 


Dresden. 1*6.* 


11 


Julius Gottschalk. 


Dresden. 


1868 


38 


Alfred Richter, 


Dresden. 


11*1 


12 


Joseph Hand rich. 


Duss.-ldorf. 


1868. 


34 


Oskar ROhrig. 
Guido Rocksch. 


Dresden. 


IN 


13 


Herrmann Hantzsch. 


Dresden . 


1870 


36* 


Freiberg. 




14 


Krnst Hofmann. 


Moskau. 


1870. 


36 


Otto Robde, 


Schandau. 


\t» 


15 Max Hopffe, 


Schierits b. 


1868. 


87 


Richard Schulze. 


Birkenhain b. 


l«tt 














Wilsdruff. 




16 


Oskar Hfinemann. 


Sclimicdeberg b. 


1867 


38 


Paul Simon, 
Rudolf Starke. 
Johannes Teichmann. 


Dresden. 


186) 






Wittenberg. 




39 


Dresden. 


1*67 


17 


Rudolf Jacob. 


Laubegaat. 


1867 


40 


Dresden. 


1867 


18 


Otto Jacob, 


Laubega8t. 


1868. 


41 


Franz Wimmer, 


■/hemnitz. 


IN* 


19 


Georg Lehmann. 


Dresden. 


1867. 


42 


Hugo Wflnsch, 


Almsdorf b. Merse- 


, 186' 


20 


Hans Loss, 


Dresden. 


1868 






burg. 




21 


Paul Luchesi, 


Dresden. 


1869. 


43 


Richard Zimmermann, 


Chemnitz. 




22 


Alfred Marcus. 


Dresden 


1869 








j 1869 



Quinta B. 



1 Alban Altmann. 

2 I Paul Arnhold, 
i Paul Bahr, 

*4 Hans Becker. 
5 Adolf Falke, 
« Sally Fiirstenheim. 

7 I Franz Friessner, 

8 I Hans Gerlach, 
'.< August Hansel, 

10 Oskar Hahner, 

1 1 . Julius Hasse. 

12 Robert Holzegel, 
IS ■ Edmund Jordan. 
14 . Ernst KOckeritz, 



Dresden. 

Leipzig. 

Groasburgk. 

Dresden. 

Dresden. 

Chemnitz. 

Zwickau. 

Dresden. 

Dresden. 

Dresden. 

Dresden. 

Dresden. 

Birkigtb.Tetechenj 
Dresden. 



1870. 
1868 
1870 
1870. 
1869. 
1870 
1870 
1868 
1868. 
1870 
1868. 
1870 
1869. 
1869. 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



Gustov Kflller, 
Arthur Kornemann. 
Konrad Kfiche. 
Max LOwenthal. 
Elfried Mank. 
Arthur M&rbitz. 
Max Opelt, 
Ernst Rausch, 
Paul Reh, 
Otto Renz, 
Moritz Richter, 
Paul Rocksch, 
Max Schadlich, 
Oswald SchOne, 



Breslau. 

Dresden. 

Dresden. 

Neu-York 

Dresden. 



Dresden. 
Dfibenb.Bitterfeld 
Dresden. 
Dresden. 
Dresden. 
Dresden. 
Dresden. 



187' 
1W« 

1871 
I 1865 
IBP 
1870 
Iftfl 
IN) 

1867 
186? 
1869 
1870. 
1868. 
1868. 
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Nr. 


Name. 


GoburtHOrt. 


Gcburti 
jahr 


Nr. 


1 

Hune. 


Geburtoort. 


Geburis- 

|ahr. 


£7 


flirt ■ — ; . 1 , , I . , . . 

v J r o C 11 0 1 Z e , 


. 

I .< ' i pz i 




ov 


Paul 1 

i aui i a i e i e t 


Leipzig. 


1 HAQ 


30 


Gustav Schrader, 


Magdeburg. 


1869. 


37 


Otto Uhlig, 


Dresden. 


1869. 


31 


Ernst SchrCter, 


Dresden. 


1869. 


38 


Johannes Ulbrich. 


Dresden. 


1869. 


32* 


Alfred Schwanhftuser, 


Cottbus. 


1869. 


39 


Arthur WeUlicb. 


Dresden. 


1869 


33 


Max Stein, 


Dresden. 


1866 


40 


Felix Wienrich, 


SchOnfeld b. 


1869 


34 


Walter Stenz. 


Dresden. 


1869. 






Leipzig. 




36 


Otto T&ubrich, 


Dresden. 


1869- 


41 


Rudolf 2 imm erratum, 


Dresden. 


1870. 



Sexta A. 



,1 


Oskar Baumann, 


| Dresden. 


1869. 


18 


Richard Mil Her, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


3 1 


Richard Bauuunn. 


Dresden 


1870. 


19 


Willy Opelt. 


Dresden 


1869. 


3 


Felix Berber. 


' Jena. 


1871 


20 


Karl Philippi, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


4 


Max Dathe. 


1 Dresden. 


1869. 


21 


Meinrich t'rintz v.Buc h.iu 


Dresden. 


1870. 


&•! 


l'aul Eckelmanu . 


; Hirschfeld b. 


1869. 


22 


Demhard Riippe, 


Strasflgriibrhen b. 


1869. 






Zossen. 






Koinenz. 




6 


Max Etcher, 


\ Dresden. 


1870 


23 


Han- Uichter. 


Weida (Weimar) 


1870 


7 


Albert Piohtner, 


i Oberjforbitz 


1870. 


24 


Max Sehlesinger. 


Berthelsdorf b. 


1869. 


8 


Otkv Herrmann. 


Dresden 


1869 




L unban. 




9 


Alfred Hoi stein. 


Leipzig. 


1869. 


26 


Hugo 8 eifert , 


Dresden. 


1870. 


10 


Johannes Jentzscb. 


Dresden. 


1871. 


26 


(Jeorg Spitzner, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


11 


Georg K luge, 


Dresden 


1869 


27 


Oustav Tannebergrr, 


Dresden. 


1869. 


18 | 


Robert Roller, 


Wicn. 


1869. 


28 


Julius Cdluft, 


Dresden 


1870. 


13 


Johannes Kruntz. 


Dresden. 


1870. 


29 


Fritz I'nger. 


Dresden. 


1869. 


14 


Erich Loin eke. 


Fr.inkouberjj. 


1870. 


30 


Ernst Watzke. 


Mickten b. Dr. 


1869. 


16 


P»ol Lie be, 


Chemnitz. 


1871 


31 


Arthur Weideraunn. 


Dresden 


1871. 


II 


Otto Martin. 


1 Dresden. 


|M«9. 


32 


Johannes Wetzlich, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


17 


Arno Morgeneyor. 


' Dresden 


1869 


33 


Fritz Zumpe, 


Dresden. 


1871. 



Sexta B. 



1 


Friedrich Besser, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


18 


Karl Miiller, 


Bautzen. 


1870. 


t 


Johannes Bensch. 


Lebau. 


1870. 


19 


Alexander Nahke, 


Reichenbach i. V. 


1871. 


1 


Alexander Cyprian. 


Dresdun 


1870 


20* 


Herrmann Oehtue, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


1 


Johannes Deinert. 


Dresden. 


1870. 


21 


Max Pietzsch, 


Dresden. 


1868. 


i 


Max Gmeiner, 


Dresden. 


1870. 


22 


Willy Pohl, 


Frankfurt a O. 


1870. 


t 


Oskar Oopfert, 


Dresden. 


1869. 


23 


Alexander Philipp. 


Dresden. 


1870. 


1 


Franz Gi'lnther, 


Annaberg. 


1870. 


24 


Herrmann Richter, 


Dresden 


1871. 


1 


Clemens Hantschmann, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


26 


Frank Riedel, 


St. Franzisko. 


1871. 


i 


Willy Hartert, 


Breslau. 


1870. 


26 


Ernst Riedrich, 


Dresden. 


1870 


10 


Konrad HOrisch, 


Dresden. 


1869 


27 


Willy Scheppig, 


Dresden. 


1871. 


11 


Julius Holz, 


KaliRch. 


1869. 


28 


Max Seifert, 


Bretnig b. Puis- 


1870. 


12 


Curt Kelling, 


Dresden 


1869. 






nitz. 




13 


Alexander Kirchhoff, 


Dresden. 


1869. 


29 


Alfred Spitzner, 


Elster. 


1870. 


14 


Rudolf Klein, 


Cossebauda b. Dr. 


1870. 


30 


Hugo Thicle, 


Leipzig. 


1871. 


16 


Bruno Leschke, 


Seidnite b. Dr. 


1870. 


31 


Ernst Unger, 


Coselitz b. 


1869. 


IS 


Paul Lassig, 


Dresden. 


1870. 




Grossenhain. 




17 


Hans Martin, 


Dresden. 


1870. 


32 


Max Wagner, 


Dresden. 


1871. 
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OrdiiuiiK dor Prufungen. 



Donnerstag, den 30. Marz: 

Vormittaga 8 — 12 Uhr. Naehmittaga 2— »> Uhr. 

s— {> VI b. 2—3 IVb. 
Religion .... Plemming. 



Latein Harich. 



0-10 Via. 



10—11 Va. 



11-12 Vb. 



<icsehichto 
Latein . . 



Franzosisch . . 
Naturgeschichte 



Geographic . . 
Deutech . . . 



Dr. Welte. 
Dr. Siebeking. 

Schiutller. 
Dr. Schneider. 



Flamming. 
WobHt, 



.{-4 IVa. 



4—5 Ilia. 



5-ti Illb. 



Planiinetrie . . 


Dr. Kell. 


(ieschichte . . . 


Bohme. 


Deutaeh .... 


Dr. Albert. 


Kechnen .... 


Dr. Kell. 


(ieonietrie 


Demme. 


Englisch .... 


Sehindler. 


Latein .... 


Pietzsch. 


Franzosisch . . . 


Dr. Herrmann. 


10—11 011b. 




(Jheruie . . 


Besscr. 


Geographie . 


Dr. Schneider. 



Freitag, den 31. Marz: 

Vormittags 8-12 Uhr. 

8— 9 IT 1 1 a. 9—10 Ullb. 

Geschichte . Harich. Deutsch . . . Dr. Welt 

Franzosisch . Stiefelhagen. Physik . . . Derarae. 

11-V412 011a. • V412-12 I I. 

Algebra . . . Dr. Helm. Deutsch . . . Stiefelhagen. 

Naehuiittags 3 Uhr 
mit Ausschluss der Offentliehkeit: 

Verteilung der Prainien. VerSffentlichnng der Versetzuiifi. Austeilung der Censmen. 



Das ueue Schuljahr beginnt Montag, den 17. April, 8 Uhr mit der Prufung neuer Schiller, 
die ihr Abgangszeugnis mitzubringen haben. Der Unterricht niuimt Dieiistag, (leil 18. April. 
8 Uhr seinen Anfang. 

Die Sprechstunden des Rektors werden bekannt gemaeht werden. 



Dresden, den 4. Mar/. 1*82. 



Prot. Dr. R. Liesske, Konrektor. 
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